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Healer of Men 
By Julia Cady Cory 


LOOK—a touch—thine eye—thy hand: 
Only believe ; to understand 
Is not thy part) a mystery 
The healing power of Christ must be. 
What wonder that the people press 
To meet his glance, to touch his dress ! 


A look—a touch—thine eye—thy hand: 

O soul! before the Master stand, 
Forgiveness plead, nor question how ; 
He healed men then, he heals them now! 
A great and glorious mystery— 

Thou healest all who come to thee! 


Lest We Be Driven Beyond 


It is a dangerous thing to go beyond the will of 
God. The temptation to do so would seem to be one 
of the subtlest and deadliest that Satan brings to 
Christ's consecrated disciples. As a man of God has 
said ::‘* When Satan finds that he cannot prevent you 
from surrendering wholly to God’s will, he then tries 
to drive you beyond God's will.’’ He will do this by 
suggesting to us seeming duties, sacrifices, forms of 
service, to be entered into as unto God. If we are 
deceived by Satan into doing these things, we find 
that the results are not blessed, and that the duty- 
doing does not bring the usual fruits of peace and joy. 
If we hold back from doing them, we are tortured by 
the thought that we are resisting God's will. 
perilous position, and only Christ can bring us safely 
through ; but always he can and will, if by faith and 
prayer we let him hold us persistently within himself. 
One way out of the Devil-planned difficulty is to let 
Christ’ use our reasoning powers. The false duties, 
while they have a semblance of reason, may be shown 
to be really unreasonable in basis ; and Christ does 
not ask a disciple to abandon reason when serving 
him. Another way out is to ask for the light of 
Scripture ‘on ‘the case,—not an isolated passage of 
Scripture, but a consensus of undoubted Scriptural 
teaching. Another way is to seek for some funda- 





It isa- 


mental principle in the seeming duty,—a principle 
that would be a safe one for others to adopt. If we 
cannot find it, we may suspect Satan’s hand. He 
does come to us in the guise of an angel of light. Let 


us pray ceaselessly against his machinations, and trust 
unswervingly, in the midst of the darkness of night 


if need be, that our God will deliver us. For noth- 


‘ing shall separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, 


ax 
Where Rest Is 


. There is no rest to be found in any escape from 
the will of God. We may eludea plain duty ; we 
may recoil from that which we know we ought to do, 
and yet which seems too hard for us, and refuse to 
undertake the task. But there is no rest in this 
course. God's will, if it requires work of us, is pro- 
viding rest in and through that work sufficient for our 
needs, for His will is not in conflict with his love. If 
we feel the need of rest, let us not be too sure that we 
shall find it in freedom from work. The most restful 
place for us is the heart of God's will, whether that 
means sleep, or waking toil. 
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Meeting Impossible Demands 

God's richest blessings come only to those who 
meet the conditions of his blessings. And to meet 
these conditions would seem a hopeless task to us all, 
were it not that God’s supernatural strength is offered 
along with the conditions that he lays upon us. As 
Mr. Speer has said : ‘‘God is so all-sufficient that he 
dare condition his sufficiency upon the completion of 
his good and perfect will in man.’’ In Christ God 
offers us himself with all his resources and power for 
our free use according to our needs. As we receive 
Christ as our life and enter into his very being, Christ 
can and will achieve in us the good and perfect will 
of God, Christ in us is sufficient for this miracle ; 
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FATHER and his small son were sitting on the 
porch on a fine vacation day in summer, when 
the small boy suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, there's 

my squirrel. I must get somecorn.’’ Presently he 
appeared with a handful of yellow kernels. The 
squirrel was coaxed clear on to the porch, and the 
corn was tossed to him one grain at a time. Sitting 
up on his haunches and holding the grain of corn in 
his forepaws, he ate from each the soft germ from the 
lower end of the grain, and threw the rest away. 
After he was satisfied, he ran away. And scattered 
around there lay, to ali appearances, good grains of 
corn, But on picking them up you would see that 
from'each one the germ had been cut clean out. 
The mutilated grains of corn looked like seeds, 
but they were not seeds any longer. No amount 
of planting and watering and cultivating could ever 
make them sprout and grow. The life center was 
gone, 

Is there anything more wonderful in all nature than 
a seed,—that tiny thing which carries with it life, 
growth, the reproduction and multiplication of that 
from which it came? In the history of the begin- 
nings of things we read: ‘‘And. God -said, Let the 
earth put forth grass, herbs yielding. seed, and. fruit- 
trees bearing fruit-after their kind, wherein is the seed 
thereof, upon the earth: and it was so.’’. And from 
the day when the first tinge of green appeared to 
clothe the barren waste of earth, ail living existence 
has come from seed. Herein is a mystery. A man 
could, with sufficient knowledge of chemistry and with 
sufficient skill, put together every element, and in just 


and in Christ the very sufficiency of God meets the 
conditions of our receiving God's sufficiency. Could 
we have a more wonderfel and loving and all-provid- 
ing Father? It is as though he said he wanted us to 
buy a precious gem that cost a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and with this expression of his wish he handed 
us the hundred thousand dollars to make the purchase. 
He does far more than this when he asks us to do his 
will, and then gives us himself in Christ for our ac- 
complishing of his will. We need never fail to meet 
any requirement of God's if we simply turn over to 
Christ, who is our Life, the meeting of that require- 


ment. 
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Capitalizing Our Beliefs 

Our tested and proved beliefs are the richest, 
strongest part of our lives ; our doubts are the poor- 
est, weakest part. Therefore it will pay us to give 
much attention to our beliefs, and very little attention 
to our doubts. For our doubts thrive on attention, 
and starve on inattention. It is characteristic of Satan 
that here, as always, he exactly reverses real values, 
and Ceceives men accordingly. It has been said that 
there ‘s nothing that people are so ashamed of to-day 
as definite beliefs and convictions ; and nothing that 
they are so proud of as their ignorance, or agnosti- 
cism. Yet the thing that we should be most thankful 
for, and think most about, and talk most about, is our 
best belief, provided it is a tested and proved belief. 
If we think we have no such belief, we are mistaken ; 
we have it, and we can find it and cultivate it and use 
it if we will. Then it will become steadily more pre- 
cious and efficient to us, and steadily more of a bless- 
ing to others. Better still, every belief thus used leads 
on to more and better belief. For God's law of the 
talents is ceaselessly working here: ‘‘ unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall, have abund- 
ance: but from him that hath not, even: that which 
he hath shall be taken away.’’ 
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the right proportion, that was in that grain of corn 
after the squicrel was through with it; indeed, he 
could put together the chemical elements that made 
up the soft substance that the squirrel ate out : but it 
is beyond the power of man to put the little germ of 
life back into its place. We can make food, but we 
cannot make food that will reproduce itself, and go on 
reproducing itself. Which thing isa parable. ‘‘The 
seed is the word,'’ and the peculiar power of the Word 
that is seed is that it has the germ in it which makes 
it grow and reproduce itself. 

It is possible to treat the gospel truth of Jesus Christ 
as the squirrel treated the corn ; take the gérm out of 
it and then pass it on as seed, But that is not seed, and 
will never produce anything. Good advice and sound 
moral philosophy are to be found the world around. 
Whenever men have become reasonably civilized they 
have produced moral philosophy that is often aston- 
ishingly correct, and astonishingly similar from age 
to age. Confucius nearly reached the golden rule, 
but he could not put the germ into it that would make 
men.live up to it. Socrates came very close indeed 
to grasping the truth that we are children of God, but 
he could not put into his philosophy that germ of life 
that would make men grow more godly. ‘There are 
so-called Christians who speak comfortably of nearly 
everything in the Bible teaching, but they shake their 
heads when they come to the unknowable; and by 
that very omission they. leave out the only thing that 
will make the life-truth grow. 

In the study of growing things, when we ask ques- 
tions and ask questions we get back farther and farther 
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until we come to the seed; and that we cannot ex- 
plain. But that is the thing that makes the plant 
grow. ‘That the germ is the source and center of life 
we know with complete certainty ; but sow the germ 
makes growth, and dow the life concealed in it breaks 
forth, we cannot tell. 1 hold the grain of corn in my 
hand, and it is a mystery to me, yet with absolute 
confidence I put the corn into the ground and wait for 
it to grow. . The fact that it will grow, and the things 
that will help it grow and hinder its growing, are per- 
fectly well known to me ; but what makes it grow I 
never can grasp. 

As the seed is the word, so with Christ's word we 
find the same mystery. Christ's word was summed 
up in John’s sentence, ‘If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ Here we have 
three great facts of the new life—confession, forgive- 
ness, power. In actual experience the possibility of 
this inner action of confession resulting in a comfort- 
ing sense of forgiveness, and at the same time in a 
radical changing of our life-actions from wrong to 
right, is quite beyond man's understanding. Yet 
hidden right here is the germ that actually produces 
the new life and the ripening character. Right here 
the squirrel, the unseen rodent of doubt, of reason, 
falsely so called, nibbles out the germ and says that 
it will not include that part of religion, because it is 
not logical and cannot be understood. Quite right ! 
It cannot be understood, and no man appears quite 
so foolish as the one who tries to explain it fully. The 
germ in the corn seed cannot be understood, but it 
works, Precisely so with the gospel. The word is a 
seed, and carries within it a germ that no man can 
explain. Christ never explained it, nor even made 
the least move to explain it. He simply said, receive 
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it honestly into the heart, and test it. The way to 
find out whether a seed has life in it is to sow it: give 
it a chance to grow. 

An observer of the student body in one of the great 
eastern universities was asked on what religious topic 
the students listened with greatest apparent interest, 
and without a moment's hesitation he replied, ‘* They 
seem to be most interested in the subject of prayer.’’ 
The natural instinct of their vigorous young masculine 
minds goes straight at the germ of all real religion. 
Prayer is the shell that contains the vital germ of re- 
ligion. It is in prayer that confession is made ; it is 
in answer to prayer that forgiveness comes and Christ 
himself, our moral strength, enters. If it be not true 
that there is here something that is hidden indeed 
from our eyes, and largely from our minds, but a 
something that actually has 4fe in it, then the Chris- 
tian faith is like all the words of wise men from all 
the ages: words without life—and with the germ left 
out. Reason reaches her highest when she grasps 
the declaration, ‘‘the seed is the word,’’ and com- 
mands the will to proceed with the planting and cul- 
tivation of the word of life. 

The simplest proof of this is to look about you or to 
read history. Observe what man exhibits the highest 
and most God-like character ; he who believes in the 
unknowabie and the unseen, who believes in prayer 
and the communion of the soul with God, or he who 
does not so believe. History teils its own story. Who 
have been the martyrs, missionaries, and pilgrims, — 
those who believed in the unseen power, or those who 
did not? These questions answer themselves, and 
our hearts rejoice at the reassurance that we have our 
confidence, not in flesh and blood, but have as an 
anchor of the soul ‘*a hope both sure and stedfast, 
and entering into that which is within the veil,’’ 








If you have ever attended a World’ s Sunday-school 
Convention, what do you remember most vividly 
among the impressions that you received there ? 
What incident of the convention or of the town, what 
address that you listened to, or what single sen- 
tence of truth that you heard uttered, what person 
met, or what scene visited,—among these various 
things that make a World's Convention memorable, 
what meant the most to you? If there is something 
of this sort that stands out in your memory, and for 
which you are thankful, will you not write a brief 
letter to the Editor and tell him about it? He will 
be grateful for such a letter from all who are led to 
respond to this invitation. In writing, please state 
which. World's Convention you attended, giving the 
year and the place. If you have attended more than 
one, letters concerning each convention attended will 


be welcomed. 


Strategy Not Lying 

Is it a lie to say or do something which we know 
will permit another person to misunderstand the facts ? 
This question often arises, and a Louisiana reader 
cites typical instances when he writes : 
: Your issue of June 8 is still concerned with the subject of 
"Gees is one thing I have thought of for a long time that 
seems to admit of lying in action. Ithappens inwar. A gen- 
eral, as good a Christian as General Lee, will try to deceive 
his opponent by pretending to make his main attack on the 
sgh _ all all the time his real aim is to mass his troops on 
the left. 

And it occurs to me, this moment for the first time, that a 
fencer and a boxer do the same thing—make their foe believe 
one thing, but really intend to do the opposite. 

Can this be explained as being right? 

It may be perfectly right to conceal the truth from 
those who have no right to know thetruth. This 
concealment may be brought about through either 
words or actions ; and when no lie is told, in either 
word or action, no wrong is done. But it is never 
right to lie, either in word or action, even to conceal 
the truth from one who has no right to know the 
truth. There is a clear distinction here between the 
right and the wrong, and it is important indeed to 
know wherein the distinction lies. 

To lie is to state an untruth, a falsehood ; to mis- 
state a fact ; to declare as true what is not true, or to 
declare as untrue what is true ; and to do this with 
intent to deceive. This may be done by words, or 
by actions, and it is just as wrong in time of war as in 
time of peace. 

For example, if a party of soldiers were in pursuit 


of an escaped prisoner, and should ask a man what 
road the prisoner had taken, and that man, without 
uttering a word, should point his finger in a direction 
that he knew the prisoner had zo¢ taken, he would be 
lying. Butif, without being asked to give any informa- 
tion, he should have concealed the prisoner under 
some loose straw, having the straw in such plain 
sight that the party would never suppose their quarry 
was there, he would not be lying. In both cases the 
man’s actions have concealed the truth from the pur- 
suers ; but in one case a lie was told, in the other 
case not. In the one case, an action which could in 
reason mean only one thing, and that thing a false- 
hood, constituted the lie. In the other case, an 
action which could in reason mean different things, 
even though it was likely to be so misunderstood that 
the truth would be concealed, was a perfectly proper 
move, provided the persons who thus failed to see the 
truth had no right to know the truth. 

This latter factor is an important one. A man who 
uses an artificial limb to conceal from the public a 
fact that the public has no right to know is not lying, 
and is not doing wrong. But if he used that same 
artificial limb to conceal that same fact from a life- 
insurance medical examiner, he would be doing 
wrong, and in effect lying. 

So in strategy in war, or in fencing, in baseball, or 
tennis, or checkers : certain proper moves are made 
in order to conceal from the opponent what our ulti- 
mate purpose is. The moves do not constitute a lie. 
If the opponent is shrewd enough, he may look be- 
yond them and foresee what we have tried to conceal. 
Or if he does not, and is defeated by this legitimate 
strategy, it does not create in him a distrust of the 
person who thus defeated him, but only a realization 
that he must keep his wits more keenly about him if 
he is to cope with such an opponent. But the mo- 
ment he discovers that he has been defeated by being 
lied to, whether in word or in action, complete dis- 
trust of that person sets in. There is a world-wide 
difference between the two experiences, and this is 
instantly recognizable in practise. 

It will be noted that where the truth is concealed 
by words or actions which are not untrue, the person 
from whom the truth is concealed is se/f-deceived, — 
not by a lie, but by his own wrong understanding of 
the facts or the words. Where the truth is misrepre- 
sented by a lie, the person is, not self-deceived, but 
deceived by the lie that is offered:to him. It is-never 
right to deceive a person with an untruth. It may be 
right to let him deceive himself with the truth. 

Dr. William C. Covert, in The Sunday School 
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Times of May 11, 1912, cited an example of the 
righteousness of concealing the truth by words wiich 
are not untruthful, when he called attention to Jesus’ 
answer to the disciples on the way to Emmaus. Our 
Lord did not want to be recognized at first ; and when 
the disciples, thinking he was a stranger, asked him 
if he alone in Jerusalem did not know of the things 
that had come to pass there in those days, he an- 
swered ‘*What things?’’ They evidently assumed 
that he did not know what they meant ; but he had not 
uttered a word of untruth. So God constantly con- 
ceals the truth from his children, and sometimes in 
ways by which they are self-deceived ; but God can- 
not lie : he is always and only a God of truth. 
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The Greatest Man 


The Bible gives us God’s own light on every 
question that we need to have answered. What light 
does it throw on this question which has been dis- 
cussed in an Alabama Sunday-school ? 

In our school on Sunday this question was asked : ‘' Who 
was the greatest man ever born, religiously speaking?’’ ‘Ihe 
teacher prepared it with the view that John the Baptist was 
the mam Some contended that he was the greatest up to the 
time of Jesus, and that there had been greater since. Whatis 
your opinion ? 

Greatness is measured by service. The greatest 
man is the man who is most completely the servant. 
‘¢If any man would be first, he shall be last of all, 
and servant of all.’’ John the Baptist was supremely 
a servant ; of his own life-mission in relation to Jesus 
he declared, ‘‘He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.”’ And Jesus rated him the peer of all the 
greatest servants of God and men up to that time. 
But Jesus did not call John the greatest even up to 
that time. He said that there had been none greater 
than John, thus ranking John with the first ; but he 
did not say that John was the greatest. In saying 
also that ‘‘he that is but little in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he,’’ if by that he meant the 
infinite greatness that is possible for men in° this 
present age when the risen and ascended Christ, by 
the Holy Spirit, occupies and fills men’s lives, —even 
then Jesus did:not predict who the greatest was to be. 
Nor does the entire Bible tell us. Should we be in 
any way the gainers if we could know?» Isit possible 
that God himself knows that there never has been 
any ‘‘greatest’’ man, nor ever wil be? The Son of 
man alone meets all the requirements of true great- 
ness. And He is willing to be the whole life of each 


of us. 
x<— 
A Post-Office Sabbath 


It is often said that the question of Sabbath 
observance is greatly complicated in these days by 
the increasing complexities of our civilization. But 
are all these complexities necessary? Might a 
genuinely Christian civilization be much simpler, 
with fewer problems to solve and fewer burdens to 
bear? A reader in Ireland raises the question of 
post-office work on Sunday : 

I am a post-office employee, and am frequently required to 
perform duty on Sundays. If I remember aright, post-office 
work on Sunday has been referred to in your columns asa 
work of necessity, and its performance therefore no breach of 
the Fourth Commandment ; but the question which arises in 
my mind and often causes doubt is: granted that such work is 
a necessity, is that fact not to our disgrace as a people, and 
chargeable to the already grievously burdensome debt we owe 
to God? Was it ever intended that the onward march of 
commerce should necessitate the performance of some con- 
nected details on the Lord’s day ? 


Our so-called Christian civilizations do grievously 
break the Sabbath. It seems to be taken for granted 
that many activities must be continued seven days in 
the week which undoubtedly could be limited to six 
days if Christ were ruling in the hearts of the majority. 
Whatever may have been said in these columns for 
or against the necessity of Sunday operations of the 
post-office, it seems undeniable that that branch of 
public service, on land, could be closed down entirely 
on the Sabbath, without serious loss to any one, if 
our use of the mails were adjusted accordingly. In 
The Sunday School Times of June 8 it was stated that 
‘* Probably all carrying of Sunday mail on land could 
be given up, with no loss to any one when the condi- 
tions were established and understood.’’ There are 
places to-day where no mail goes out, or is received 
for distribution, on Sunday. The Irish correspondent 
is undoubtedly right in charging this Sabbath-day 
failure to other failures that run still deeper in our 
Christian civilizations of to-day. The fundamental 
failure is that Jesus Christ has not been given his 
rightful place of undisputed lordship. 
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Heroes of the Cross in Mauretania 


Glinp+es of the ancient battleground of the Crescent and the Cross 





By Professor Harlan P. Beach 








F COURSE every professional traveler has 
‘*done’’ that stretch of the North African 
coast which used to be called Barbary, and 

which, by a slight extension of the term, I call Mau- 
retania. Less accomplished victims of the modern 
wanderlust have had a peep at least at Algiers and 
its most interesting Arab quarter. They may have 
gone to Biskra to sample the wastes of Sahara ; the 
antiquities of Timgad and Tebessa may have been 
visited ; and all that charm which invests the rocky 
crags of Constantine and its even more famous gorge, 
together with the Oriental allurements of Tunis and 
Kairouan, may have been duly tasted. For them 
there has been little thought of deeper interests, such 
as appeal to the historian and the Christian within us. 
Let me at least suggest some of the delights of the 
tourist intent upon what is best worth while in this 
newest winter resort of America and Europe. 

At first blush it would seem as if Christian service 


_for such a section of Africa would be most delightful. 


But in two missionary tours around the world, I have 


_never seen more refractory soil, greater combinations 


of opposing political forces, and more serious religious 
obstacles united against Christ and his cause. Per- 
haps Arabia and Central Asia are more faith-demand- 
ing fields, but surely there are few missionaries who 
rank with the two hundred and forty-five Maure- 
tanian workers in their devotion to a seemingly 
hopeless enterprise. Only one of the forty-one whom 
I interviewed seemed even doubttul as to the wisdom 
of continuing the relatively unrewarding struggle. 
Most of them are women,—a trifle over two-thirds of 
the entire number,—and their spirit is voiced by a 
worker in. her hillside eyrie below Fort National, who 
after telling of the perils of her twenty-three years’ 
service and the many political zszfasses which she had 


.. weathered, added .: “‘ And finally my own England, 


through her Foreign Office, wrote that I must with- 
draw immediately... I wrote back to Lord that I 





-was. thereon my Master's business and that I pro- 


posed to remain ;_ that nothing short of physical force 
could remove me.’’ And she stayed and is fruitful 
after. these many years of persecution and fiery trial of 
faith, Others seem only to care that as they approach 
the limit of usefulness equally devoted lovers of the 
cause may be raised up to take their places. 


The Lure of a Forbidding Field 

Why is it that an enterprise which labors under 
such governmental, racial, and religious restric- 
tions should hold men and women to their diffi- 
cult posts? Talk with them, see them actually 
at work, and you will readily understand. Here 
in the wynds of the Arab quarter of Algiers lives an 
English gentlewoman of high connections at home. 
She is an artist who, if she had desired, might have 
had her pictures in the salons of Europe. Her front 
door, so far as I could discover, had not a single 
square inch which did not bear the marks of stones 
hurled against it by fanatical Arabs whom she would 
woo into the Kingdom. In that former home of over 
twenty families is the headquarters of the Algiers 
Mission Band, Miss Trotter presides over her eleven 
British maidens as they teach everything that will at- 
tract and win and build up Arabs—girls, women, 
and boys.. Her specialty even is not lost sight of, for 
lads are won through the water-colors which they are 
allowed to paint after more serious work is over. I 
have someofthem beforeme. Little Baddash’sisa key- 
hole escutcheon of yellow, beside it a black key ; and 
on the other half of the sheet a cage with open door 
and two gaily- painted birds soaring heavenward. 
Jesus has the key of life’s prison-house ; the caged 
soul is freed from its entanglements, and rises to bet- 
ter things because of this same Sidna Aissa. The 
winter's campaign for this station and others in the 
province begins with ‘‘Two Days with God,’’ when 
**the doors being shut . . . came Jesus.”’ 

Go out with the workers into the villages, and what, 
do you see? Here isa bit of color from Miss Trot- 
ter’s brush : ‘* The eastern door has sprung open—oh, 
such a glad one. . . . It took our hearts from the first 
with its weird loveliness, among the sand dunes ; and 
the people who spend their lives fighting them from 
drifting into their palm gardens. It has developed 
in them a moral backbone that makes them a wholly 
different race from the dolce far niente of the coast. 


. 


** Is it worth while ?”’ asks the traveler who learns 
of the results of Christian effort in Mauretania, 
** the newest winter resort of Europe and America,”’ 
the lands where Islam met and conquered the an- 
cient Christian churches, and the present base of 
the Moslem advance on Africa. Professor Beach’s 
recent picture of Uganda in these columns gave a 
glimpse of a possible new Africa,—a land of sur- 
prising ‘promise; this other picture suggests the 
possibility of a different Africa, and shows why the 
word went out from the Edinburgh Conference 
that ‘‘ if things continue as they are now tending, 
Africa may become a Muhammadan continent.”’ 
But read the story of Miss Trotter, of Muham- 
mad-el-Beddai, of Chrira, and catch the irresistible 
message of victory, and the answer that, by God’s 
true measure, the Evangel in North Africa is a thou- 
sand times worth while. 








And the Soufa maidens remain as a vision of the 
loveliest girl life 1 have ever seen. ‘They are brown- 
skinned, indigo-robed, with heads swathed in veils, 
after a fashion of their own as to color, being dyed in 
every gradation in varying proportions, from white 
lemon, lemon yellow, orange and flame color, to deep 
terra-cotta. I can see their weavers now sitting in 
circles around us, the picture of grace and sweetness, 
their spindles flying, and their demure faces listening 
gravely, showing no sign whether they understood or 
not.”" ; 

But some do understand,—Chrira, for a typical 
example of the good ground. Her first husband 
had divorced her because his mother, jealous of the 
rare love which existed between the pair, demanded 
it. But he could not forget that welling Christian life. 
When his end came, his father tried to make him 
witness to Muhammad; in vain. A holy marabout 
was called in to win him back to a creed which would 
be the password to the Moslem paradise ; no response. 
‘«Poor fellow, thou art not with thy reason,’’ was:the 
saint's explanation. ‘‘ Yes, I am with my reason,’’ 
whispered the dying one; but I witness to Jesus— 
Chrira knew about him—lI want Chrira—lI witness to 
Jesus and Chrira.’’ And he died, they said, a ‘blas- 
phemer.’’ Another scene: Her second husband is 
incensed against Chrira because she has taught some 
neighbor's children sweet Christian hymns ; he leaves 
her for a month; the discipline puts iron in the 
young wife’s heart, but she knows Him whom she 
has believed ; the compromise comes, and her hus- 
band takes her to another town, lodges her in a Euro- 
pean home, and locks the door upon her when he 
goes to work, The curtain falls, but there is light in 
that dwelling despite the lock. 


**O Jesus, Look at Father’’ 

Blanche Hawarth’s ‘‘Children’s Camp."’ where 
sunny gladness reigns, and where the children return 
from the orchard at meal time ‘‘ with heads wreathed 
like so many Bacchuses, with winding tendrils, and 
the few summer flowers that survive the heat,’’ fur- 
nishes another reason why the workers remain stead- 


fast, unmovable. -Fata’s hard old husband was so 


inspired by the generosity which prompted aliens to 
create this paradise of joy that he actually begged 
earnestly to help toward the expense by donating a 
precious franc earned on the road by cutting grass the 
preceding two days—a windfall indeed for one of such 
meager sight. Next, his tiny daughter, scarcely two 
years old, runs up to the aged man and points to a 
picture on the wall of Jesus calling a little child to 
him, saying, ‘‘Oh, father, look at Jesus.’’ ‘«I have 
no eyes, O my daughter ; I cannot see.’’ Then the 
tiny intercessor lifted her face to the picture, and 
said, ‘‘O Jesus, look at father.’ No wonder that 
when the camp broke up Fata’s old Moslem husband 
said to her: ‘‘They are good people, and Jesus was 


good. I hear bad things of the other prophets, but 


never in my life have I heard a bad thing about 
Jesus. Thou mayest follow them.'’ The baby’s 
prayer was answered. 

But work other than that for women and young 
children is also rewarding. While definite school 
teaching is impossible except for foreigners and Jews, 


and though medical missions are a practical impossi- 
bility, there remains the program for reaching Span- 
iards, Italians, French, and Jews. I wish that Tunis- 
goers would walk up Protestant street to where Apos- 
tles Street branches off,—the headquarters of the 
London Jews Society, in whose yard the author of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ was originally buried,—-go 
on until the street of the Potters is reached, and there 
at its head step into the two stately buildings where 
eighty Jewish boys and twice as many lassies and 
young women are hard at work learning every variety 
of useful knowledge under the magnetic leadership of 
Mr. Flad, a polyglot German-Englishman born in 
Abyssinia. Such interest you have rarely seen in any 
school, nor such thoroughness and rigid discipline. 
And the singing! Except when one hundred and 
twenty-six Karens in the interior of Burma at the In- 
sein ‘Theological Seminary sang for me years ago I 
have never heard such sweet echoes of the songs. of 
Zion. And when in return for their kindness I 
reciprocated with a Chinese ditty, sung in falsetto, 
the resulting two or three minutes of unrestrained 
and almost hysterical laughter was sure evidence 
that they were real girls, When my lady is in that 
same city, and wishes a gown superbly made under 
expert oversight, this Jewesses department will fur- 
nish it for her. 


The Two Moslem Tumors 

Up back of the Mosk of the Olive Tree, whose 
graceful tower adorns every article and book on Tunis, 
is avother Christian workshop ; or, as Mr. Purdon 
would prefer to call it, a spiritual hospital for the re- 
moval of two of the commonest and deepest seated 
Moslem tumors,—a firm belief in the effective inter- 
cession of Muhammad, and an incomprehensible ad- 
hesion to the doctrine of fatalism, which to their 
minds means a denial of the real existence of sin as 
such—-growths ‘‘ situated on the right side of the soul, 
both of which press dangerously upon the conscience 
and result in serious atrophy of the mind.'’ Two 
evenings I sat there as a group of young men, includ- 
ing one restive, keen, conscience-stirred student from 
the famous college in the Mosk below,—chatted, 
played games, argued, listened to the Evangel, and 
went away befriended. The discussion mieeting is 
not always calm and peaceful. As another saint, 
driven from the Congo to Tunis, told me how neces- 
sary it was for him not even to twirl his moustache or 
show any signs of impatience when his guests reviled 
him and his Master, or heard another Irish stalwart 
relate his exploits in hustling such men into the 
street, one realized the difficulty of the logomachy 
into which these meetings often eventuate. Percy 
Smith, sitting at his Arabic Remington, the gift of 
Mr. Warren, of Sunday-school fame, transmutes truth 
into the colloquial St. Luke, or sings over again in 
Arabic verse, ‘‘O happy day that fixed my choice,"’ 
—another sort of ministry exercised from his perch 
overlooking Constantine and the Rummel Gorge. 
The kidnaping adventures, in which with the aid of 
an auto or bicycle he regains repeated possession of 
one of his converts, make a visit to Mr. Cooksey ex- 
citing, though we left him worsted, his convert in 
prison through the perfidy of a backslidden Moslem 
aiding the representatives of French law, which makes 
it necessary for a prisoner to prove himself innocent 
rather than our reversal of these conditions. 

But what of the products of such travail of soul ? 
They are worth all they cost, even when, as some- 
times happens, they yield to the bursting storm and 
turn into Peters. A quiet Frenchman from Kroubs, 
whose eyes had been opened as were Luther's, was 
at the crowded meeting at Constantine one Thursday 
night. I saw him afterward showing Mr. Lochead 
some fine photos which he had taken. When my 
friend offered to pay him for his work, his polite 
Geclination was accentuated by ‘‘Pay me for them ? 
I owe to you nty soul,—all my life.’’ Isaw then why 
he had come up ten miles for an evangelistic meeting. 

As for Moslem Christians, their lot is indeed a hard 
one. While unlike converts in Morocco, where until 
last year at least they could be put to death for apos- 
tasy, life is not forfeited ; it is made unbearable and 
sometimes ends in secret disappearance. I visited 
the home of one of these fine young fellows. His 
wife? She had been divorced from him because of 
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his conversion. His crippled child was left for the 
father to care for. Another young helper, from whom 
I will quote in a moment, if I ain not in error, was 
the man concerning whom a doctor had just told one 
of the missionaries, ‘‘ 1 heard Moslems saying among 
themselves the other day that he was a marked man 
—doomed,’' Meanwhile this is what he has to say 
for himself : 

‘¢The preacher, the native one, Muhammad-el- 
Beddai, Twenty-six in the street of the turn to the 
Jewish quarter, Tunis. 

** My work is divided between the Bible Depot and 
the House of Evangelization. The Depot is open 
every day except the first day and the feasts. It 
opens in the morning from the eighth hour to eleven 
and a half, and in the afternoon from gone two hours 
from noon to four and a half. The sales are small, 
But the advantage is not in sales only, but also in the 
conversations with all the entering ones into the 
store, the testimony and the preaching, together with 
the offering of tickets to the House of Evangeliza- 
tion, 

‘*This house opens its doors every evening of the 
fourth day [Tuesday] for the meeting of mirthfulness 
[social evening]. With every expression of affability, 
I offer to them coffee and chat with them head to 
head, and some evenings I preach at the close of the 
entertainment, At the last evening there were with 
us thirty-five persons, the cream of the people ; and 
after we had passed the evening, we were busy over a 
game of draughts, and they, despite all their vehe- 
mence to conquer me, were not of the ability to do so, 
even up to the arrival of the time of the preaching, 
After we had sung a hymn of praise came the place 
for my address, which was from the Acts 3: 1-9. The 
meeting was reduced to the acme of tranquillity when 
these verses were read. I told them how this crip- 
pled man could not elevate himself from the earth 
save by a medium. I verily made it manifest to 
them that we indeed are in the same condition as 
this crippled one by virtue of sin, and that I verily 
wished to see my nation saved, elevated in the earth 
in these days ; and that the remedy was that we must 
truly believe that the Messiah came to raise the hu- 
man race, and that he is the Saviour; and mankind 
by him may become powerful against sin. I was a 
witness to this, and my words found among them an 
honorable place... . 

‘¢ The day of the assembly [Friday], in the morn- 
ing, we go off on our bicycles together to visit the 
villages and hamlets neighboring to us, and together 
with the sale of the Holy Book we preach to them, 
and we have many friends, We made friends in a 
village of straw huts under the Roman aqueduct, 
and if we do not go to them, they come to us and ask 
us with all energy that we visit them ; and when we 
go off to them, they come to mieet us with eggs and 
request that we drink milk. One day we were at 
Radés, Sidi Khodja and Mr, Purdon and I. We sold 
Bibles, and also we discussed and other times we 
testified ; and they asked of us that we enter into the 
room of conversation where were gathered together 
the pick of their young men, When we entered, Mr. 
Purdon commenced to read to them a strong tract, and 
the fanaticism was breaking forth in their eyes like 
sparks, After our testimony, we gave them a card 
of invitation to visit us when they should come to 
Tunis. 

‘« The evening of the third day [Monday], in the 
Halfouine House with Miss Grissell, I pieach to the 
porters by means of the magic lantern, and we speak 
in turn, When we speak to them they listen, but 
when we touch upon the real purpose of our gather- 
ing, you may hear them say, ‘There is no one but 
Muhammad and Ali,’ Pray with me that God may 
incline the hearts of my native brethren to the truth, 
and that they do not worship the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed forevermore. Amen."’ 

Pray also that the crack of Moslem doom against 
Muhammad-el-Beddai may long be averted by that 
Hand which is over his apostles all the days. 

These and multitudes of other Christian deeds and 
words are what are worth while when you visit Mau- 
retania. And having seen and heard, pray, fray, 
PRAY ! for thus will the kingdom come in Morocco 
and Algiers and Tunisia and Tripoli. +: Yes, but this 
is to overlook the impregnable walls, the insurmount- 
able difficulties." No, it is because of them. I am 
thinking of what Miss Trotter said of one of her young 
missionaries: ‘*We feel that she has gained im- 
mensely in every way during the last year, so much 
so that we have been able to leave her in charge dur- 
ing our absence. She has learned to pray her way 
through the difficulties as they come, aad her influ- 
ence is full of love and brightness among the other 
workers and the natives,"’ ; 
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The sixth of a series of studies of Jesus 
as his own generation knew him 





jesus’ Habits of Prayer 


By Richard Roberts 





More than thirty definite teachings of our Lord concerning prayer may be counted among his 

recorded words. But in prayer, as in all else, He himself is the supreme teaching. How far 

may we follow Jesus in his habits of prayer? Mr. Roberts’ study should help us to enter into 

the secret of this chief activity of our Lord’s life while on earth, and give a glimpse too of his 

present activity as the great Intercessor for his brethren. Two studies will follow in this series by 
Mr. Roberts, “ Jesus in Gethsemane ” and “ Jesus at Calvary.” 


T IS hardly too much to say that if we are to dis- 
cover the secret of the strength, the sereneness, 
the equanimity of Jesus, his ‘‘ glorious morning 

face,’’ his unfailing insight into situations ot all kinds, 
we must seek him out at prayer. Curiously enough, 
however, comparatively little is recorded concerning 
his habits and modes of prayer. We are told here 
and there, with the utmost simplicity, that he went to 
a mountain or a desert-place to pray ; but we are not 
told what he prayed for. 

Of instances where he directly addresses God, the 
Gospels record six: the two thaksgivinngs in Mat- 
thew 11:25 and John 11: 41, 42; the intercession 
in John 17; the prayer in John 12 : 27, 28, ‘* Father, 
save me from this hour... ;’’ and the prayers in 
Gethsemane and at Calvary. 

With the exception of the great intercession, these 
are all very brief and simple prayers ; yet they are 
sufficient to indicate the general character of Jesus’ 
approach to God, and to confirm what we should 
infer from his teaching to be his own conception of 
the form and matter of prayer. 

Two of these recorded prayers are thanksgivings, 
and it is a matter of some surprise that Jesus does not 
seem to have included the element of thanksgiving in 
what we have come to call ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer.’’ It 
is perhaps legitimate to gather that the explanation of 
this omission is that the gratitude is taken for granted, 
—for obviously, if there is not behind the prayer a 
heart which has cause for gratitude, there can be none 
of that assurance in. prayer which is essential to its 
effectiveness. 

In the New Testament several words are used in 
connection with prayer; of these only two occur in 
the Gospels with definite reference to prayer 40 God. 
These two are proseuché and deésis. Apparently the 
difference between them is that the former refers to 
prayer in general, whereas the latter refers to specific 
petitions, For example : 


Proseuche, 


Matthew 17:21: ‘ This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.’ 


Deesis. 
Luke 1: 13: ‘* Thy prayer is 
heard,"’ 


The words are used in connection with our Lord's 
own praying : . 


Luke 22 : 45: ‘‘ When he Luke 22: 32: ‘* I have prayed 
rose up from prayer’ ( pro- for thee, that thy faith fail 
seuché). not’ (the verbal form of 


deésis). 


It is safe to infer from these passages that our Lord's 
prayers were of two kinds,—first, a pouring out of 
himself before God ; and, second, specific and definite 
petitions, Moreover, he enjoins prayer in both kinds 
upon his disciples. 

There is probably a further distinction to be drawn. 
The word pJroseuché seems generally to have reference 
to the soul’s personal communion with God ; while 
deésts seems to be applied to supplication and inter- 
cession for others. It is likely that when Jesus went 
to a desert-place apart to pray, it was primarily with 
the purpose of relating his own life and work to the 
will of God, and of drawing personal strength for the 
discharge of his great task. It was a bringing of him- 
self to the fountain-head, a return to the base for sup- 
plies, a definite and deliberate process of adjusting 
himself to God so that he may not err or fail among 
men. This it is legitimate to infer from the one 
occasion in which the curtain is lifted upon Jesus’ 
intimacy of intercourse with his Father,—namely, in 
the Agony of Gethsemane. We are not, however, to 
gather from this that in his prayers he omitted to 
make definite and specific petitions for others, His 
prayer for Peter and the great intercession are cases in 
point. 

Of Jesus’ attitude of mind in prayer there’is a good 
deal we may conclude from what we know of his pray- 
ing and his teaching concerning prayer. 

The simplicity of the recorded prayers of Jesus is 
paralleled by the simplicity of the prayer which he 


taught his disciples, and in particular is it illustrated 
by the emphatic warning which he gave against the 
wanton elaboration of prayers. The vain repetitions 
of the heathen, the long prayers of the Pharisees, 
were inconsistent with the childlike approach to God 
which is the very heart of genuine prayer. 

This, however, is not an argument against mportu- 
nity in prayer. For this is a quality of true prayer 
enforced by Jesus in the two parables of the Unjust 
Judge and the Sleepy Neighbor, and illustrated by 
the persistency of his own prayers when he spent the 
night in supplication and by his three prayers in the 


Garden. There is a whole world of difference between . 


the petulant and infantile insistency of the priests of 
Baal with their interminable words of ‘Baal, hear 
us,’’ and the sustained pleading of a child that knows 
itself to be beloved. Importunity in prayer does not 
mean that we have to do with an unwilling God ; it is 
simply the guarantee we give of the reality and the 
genuineness of our praying. : 

There is also both in our Lord’ s example and teach- 
ing a considerable emphasis upon deliberateness in 
prayer. Both in his own teaching, when he bids men 


go to their secret chambers, to go definitely to a stated 


place in a stated way, and by his own example, when 
he goes again and again away from the crowd to some 
secluded place in order to pray, he is virtually telling 
us to make a business of prayer. Prayer should not 
be a casual and spasmodic religious exercise, to be 
put in at any odd moment; it is to be a deliberately 
arranged and fixed part of our life... We-do not know 
enough in detail about our Lord's life to say that he 
led a regular and systematic prayer-life; but what we 
do know points in that directton. This does not 
mean that there is no place or use for unpremeditated 
and occasional prayer. On the contrary, it is only 
those to whom prayer has, through regularity, become 
a fundamental and integral part of life who really un- 
derstand and feel the constraint of dccasional prayer. 
They only who know the road to God because they 
tread it regularly, know it well enough to be able 
to pick it out at any place and at any hour of the day. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the note of 
intimate confidence in God in our Lord's prayers, 
The background of all Jesus’ praying was that of his 
thanksgiving, — ‘‘I knew that thou hearest me 
always.’’ The absolute certainty borne of faith and 
confirmed by experience that God hears prayer is the 
first condition of actual praying. 

Last of all, it is needful that we should in this con- 
nection recall one circumstance of some difficulty. 
Jesus enjoins on his disciples prayer both in solitude 
and in fellowship. Of the former he gave them an 
example ; but though he spoke of the twos and threes 
meeting in his name, and promised success to the 
prayers of ‘‘two who shall agree as touching what 
they shall ask,’’ yet it does not appear that at any 
time he prayed with his disciples. He always, even 
when his disciples were with him, prayed alone. 
Even in the Garden he went a stone’s throw apart. 
It was, according to Luke, on one of these occasions 
of solitary prayer that the disciples asked him, ‘‘ Teach 
us to pray.’’ 

This is a circumstance which is only to be explained 
by the assumption that Jesus stood in a relationship 
to God which no human being could possibly share 
with him, In his prayers he stood on a plane which 
was inaccessible even to his disciples. This is a fact 
of the utmost importance for our interpretation of the 
Person of Jesus. It is confirmed by the further cir- 
cumstance that at no time did he address God as 
‘our Father,’’ and the words were on his lips only 
when he was putting them on his disciples’ lips. He 
even went so far as to speak of ‘‘ My Father and your 
Father, my God and your God,’’ which is demonstra- 
tion final and incontrovertible that Jesus felt and knew 
that he was to God what no other man could be, and 
that God was to him what he could be to no other 
man. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 18 (Mark 5 : 21-43) 
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When Our Sunday-Schools Welcome the Immigrant 


How 2500 Chinese were reached by one city Sunday-school, and the story of a Jewish 
boy who wanted to believe the good news of Jesus 





** Twice-Born ” Chinese 


WO Irishmen, standing near the corner of Eigh- 
teenth and Corson Streets Sunday-school, Pitts- 
burgh, were discussing the Chinese, when 

one said to the other : ‘‘ The Chinamen are no good. 
I can take the first one I meet and get him drunk ; 

and, to prove it, we'll go into the first Chinese 
laundry we come to, and I'll bet you five dollars I 
can take the ‘* Chink’’ out and get him drunk."’ 

His companion replied: ‘I'll not bet ; but I don’t 
So the two entered a Chinese laundry 
near by. The Chinese proprietor was found sitting 
on his ironing-board; pouring over a small pocket 
Testament. The Irishman, slapping him roughly on 
the back, said: ‘Hello, John! what are you 


- doing?’ 


- replied ; 


John, in his imperturbable manner, turned and 
‘¢ The Bible teachee me to read ; it tell me 


- of Jesus and heaven, and how to be good.’’ 


Turning to his companion, the silenced doubter 
said : ‘*Come out; it's no use to ask a Chinaman 
you. find reading. a Bible to go out and take a drink. 
I’ ve lost."’ 

This incident brings out a characteristic of the only 
foreigners in our midst who are willing to take the 
Bible as a text-book in acquiring a knowledge of 
English. 

This Chinaman, whom the Irishman had intended 


- to make drunk, became the first Chinese convert in 


Pittsburgh, and to-day is a missionary among his 


: people, and assistant superintendent of the Chinese 
- Sunday-school in the Second Presbyterian Church. 


The Chinese are natural students. In no country 


- are.students treated so generously and their pathway 


made so easy as in China. It is pathetic to see these 


; young’men, anxious to learn, and with the capacity 


+t 


to improve, handicapped by the paucity of oppor- 


, tunity among | people, speaking a strange 
« language. 


Moved : by such a case, William P. McJunkin and 


| Edwin S. Gray, members of the Second Presbyterian 


Church, Pittsburgh, determined, more than twenty- 


: five years ago, to organize a school.for teaching Chi- 


nese in the old Second Church. 
The case of one of the young Christian Chinese 


- members of the church and school illustrates this 


- ambition to acquire an education. 


For five years, 
while working in a Chinese laundry, he kept his 
primer and New Testament open in front of him, 
appealing often to customers for explanation of words, 
and. reciting several hours a week to a private tutor, 


- paid: by himself from his hard-earned savings over 


.Pennsylvania for a classical course. 


the wash-tub. At last his tutor told him he was ready 
for examination for entrance to college. Two years 
ago he matriculated at the Western University of 
Just before his 
examinations he was offered, by the chief engineer 
of the imperial railroads of China, then visiting in 


Pittsburgh, a position with good salary under the . 


Chinese government if he would drop all other 
studies: and. take a special engineering course. He 


‘ declined the offer, on the ground that he could be of 
. best service to his countrymen as a teacher rather 
. than as a civil engineer. 


Primarily, the Chinese do not attend Sunday-school 
for the sake of religion, but to acquire a knowledge 
of English. . Every word of English a Chinese can 


command is like so much capital in his business. 


This willingness to use the Bible as a text-book is 
the Christian’s opportunity. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity has opened the way for the efficient 
work of the Chinese ‘Sunday-school of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which a few years ago celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

It is estimated that during the twenty-five years 
at least. twenty-five hundred Chinese have been 
scholars in the school. Fifty-seven Chinese have 
united with the Second Church, and a number of 
others have united elsewhere. Three members of 
the school are now missionaries among their own 
people in Boston, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. The 
school sends out each year a traveling circulating 
library, consisting of twenty-five to fifty Chinese 
books, explaining the Christian religion. These go 
from village to village among the educated classes in 


A Methodist mission with nearly two hundred 
Italian children under its care, in a large east- 
ern city, was recently obliged to move to an- 
other section of the city. The workers, desiring to 
find a spiritual home for their young charges, sought 
to turn the privilege of this work over to near-by 
Sunday-schools. Three Protestant Christian 
churches in the neighborhood refused to have any- 
thing to do with these children! And the children 
are still without a Sunday-school home. 

The unspeakable loss that threatens this work 
may perhaps be suggested by a view of the results to 
the Kingdom that have grown out of such seed- 
sowing in other places. A young Italian not many 
years ago was converted in a mission in western 
Pennsylvania; he returned to his native village, 
preached Christ, gathered some converts, and wrote 
to the Waldenses asking that a Protestant preacher 
might come to the town; and he sent with his let- 
ter four hundred and fifty dollars, the entire savings 
of his stay in America, to pay the pastor’s salary. 
Is there not in these startling facts, and in the tes- 
timony of the stories given on this page, a stirring 
call to American Sunday-schools to love and reach 
these foreign brothers, and through them to reach 
around the world with the glad message of Life? 








southern China, under the care and direction of the 
**Chinese Book-Lending Association.’’ The school 
is now subscribing for their eighth library. Reports 
come back each year. A late one reported over one 
hundred Chinese converted and baptized, and hun- 
dreds of adherents through the reading and study of 
these books. 

Yee Tang, the Chinese missionary and_ assistant 
superintendent of the school, reports that of the six- 
teen Chinese stores in Pittsburgh having heathen 
altars and idols, eleven, during one year, put the idols 
out. He has himself been permitted to burn three 
idols in as many laundries. 

The method of couducting a Chinese Sunday-school 
is very simple. It must just be remembered that 
grown-up children are to be taught. They come in 
all degrees of advancement, some being unable to 
speak a word of English. Some know more, but all are 
eager for still more. As nine out of ten are laundry- 
men, and Sunday is the only day they arc free to 
close their shops, the only study hour they have is 
the hour they spend in the school, and this must be 
made the most of. The individual teaching method 
has always been employed. If a teacher should have 
two or more in his class, and try to teach one his let- 
ters, while the others are farther along, they argue 
that that time is lost to them. 

The equipment of the school is simple. Primers, 
First Readers, and Bibles are used, and for the more 
advanced pupils the ‘‘ Expositor,’’ a book printed in 
Chinese, explaining the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 

The opening exercises are made up of one or two 
hymns and a prayer. Then follows a study hour, all 
in English. At its close we have a half-hour gospel- 
meeting, conducted in Chinese by Christian Chinese, 
members of the Chinese Christian Association, which 
is an auxiliary of the school, and before which all 
Chinese who desire to unite with the church must first 
pass an examination as to their faith, before present- 
ing themselves to the officials of the church. 

A characteristic of the Chinese is their liberality. In 
all the history of the school no money has been raised 
by any sort of entertainment or festival, or any sort of 
money-raising schemes. A plain statement is made 
of the need, and always there is enough, and usually a 
little more. The current expenses of the school are 
paid by the trustees of the Second Church, but these 
average six to eight dollars per year. For all other 
expenses, such as the New Year's banquets, picnics, 
socials, and the like, the money is raised entirely by 
the Chinese. Teachers are rarely allowed to share. 
The regular Sunday offerings are devoted to benevo- 
lences and the Boards of the church, and the many 


special appeals for all sorts of causes are always re- 
sponded to cheerfully and liberally, The average 
amount of money given by the Chinese for all pur- 
poses for the last several years has been about 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars, When it is 
considered that the average attendance is only from 
thirty to forty, it is proof of their liberality. 

Chinese in touch with Western civilization, of which 
the Christian religion is the foundation, soon begin to 
have some idea that Confucianism is insufficient. 
Booddhism is being discredited. The danger is that 
Atheism, Infidelity, and Agnosticism may take the 
place of the old religions unless the Christian Church 
is alive to its opportunity. The gospel is the only 
hope of China. Through correspondence, and the 
inevitable return to China, Christianity taught to resi- 


‘dent Chinese will be spread broadcast.—LZdwin S. 


Gray, Aspinwall, Pa. 
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**Won’t You Look for Ikey?” 
(Based on an actual experience in the life of the writer.) 


HE Sunday-school class of little slum unfortunates 
greeted me cordially—in fact, too cordially, for 
their dirty hands left smudges on my shining 

cuffs, and my necktie was pulled awry. It was my 
first day as a teacher in a Mission Sunday-school, and 
these things annoyed me. I had not yet learned the 
whole lesson of soul-loving, and the smudges irri- 
tated me. 

As I looked over the class, I gasped. Jews, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, negroes—all were there—any and all 
shades of skin and degrees of dirt. In two respects, 
however, they were all alike—dirt and mischief. 

Where was I to begin? What could I teach such 
a class as this? How would I manage to interest such 
a motley bunch of boys? 

My anxiety was entirely unnecessary. There was 
no yawning, no ennui, no wondering if the hour 
would ever end. 

The little colored mischief on the end of the bench 
started in. ‘‘Say, wot you goin’ to talk about ?'’ 

Before I had time to reply, another suggested : 


‘*Tell us 'bout that feller wot went up in the 
chariot o’ fire. Jes’ jumped in, and zipp! up he 
went.’’ 


‘Aw, I'd ruther hear ‘bout that leetle, teenty, 
weenty man, about so high,’’ indicating on the 
bench, ‘‘wot took his sling, and pasted a great big 
giant plumb through the head,’’ begged another. 

‘*That other’n told us all them,’’ scorned a little 
son of Italy. ‘*Give’s a newone, We knows all 
them.”’ 

‘«Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ perhaps we better have a new 
one then,’’ and I started on‘the story of Jesus, without 
using his name, wondering if any in the class would 
know. 

The interest was all that could be desired. Inad- 
vertently, however, the name of Jesus escaped my lips 
before I meant it should. 

‘*Aw, now, what you givin’ us?’’ sneered a little 
fellow with blazing eyes. ‘‘I won't to listen,’’ stuff- 
ing his fingers in his ears. 

I was horrified. 

‘*He’s a Jewish,’’ grinned _sobby, the colored boy, 
rolling his eyes in «10ck solemnity, convulsing the 
others, 

This was too much for the ‘‘Jewish,’’ and his 
fingers came out of his ears at once. His remark 
also proved they had not been in very tight. 

‘*I’m no Jewish,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m a Hebrew! My 
father say not to believe it such lies. I can't tocome 
any more,’’ he added. 

‘*I would be very sorry, Ikey,’’ I began. 

‘‘Aw, he'll come all right, teacher,’’ whispered 
Bobby. ‘*He comes for the Thanksgivin’ basket.’’ 

‘*So you don’t think very much of Jesus, Ikey ?’’ 

‘«Naw,"’ he replied with a decided shake of his 
tousled head. 

‘He thinks a great deal of you.’’ 

A softened look crept into his eyes, but he had no 
intention of backing down on his assertion. 

‘*How d’ye know it?’’ he asked with a sarcastic 
smile. 

‘« He says so,’’ I replied simply. 
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«I'll ask father,"’ dismissing me from the case as 
one entirely unworthy of confidence or authority. 

** He even died for you,’’ I went on. 

«I'll ask father,’’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

«He must have thought a great deal of you if he 
was willing to die for you.’’ 

‘I'll ask father,’’ he persisted doggedly, ‘‘ and I'll 
let you know it next Sunday.”’ 

‘ But the next Sunday Ikey was not there to greet 
me. ‘‘Ikey’s sick,’’ explained Bobby. 

After the school was over, Bobby came to me 
proudly, with a very important message. The others 
were duly impressed with Bobby's importance. 

‘Say, Ikey’s sick! He wants you ter come and 
see’im. He's powerful sick !’’ 

‘All right, Bobby,’’ I replied, ‘I'll go, but you'll 
have to show me the way to Ikey’s house,’’ 

Together we went, Bobby striding as pompously as 
his short legs would allow. Some of the other less 
fortunate ones followed. 

««G’ wan back,’’ commanded Bobby. ‘‘ Me an’ the 
teacher's doin’ this."’ 

We found Ikey on an old mattress in a corner of 
the room. I was glad to think that it didn’t look as 
bad to Ikey as it did to me. 

‘*I didn’t expect it you'd come,"’ he said. 

‘¢Oh, yes, Ikey,’’ I replied, ‘‘I'm glad to come.’’ 
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‘*Aw, now, are ye?’’ he grinned weakly. ‘*Say,”’ 
he whispered, looking around anxiously, ‘I’ ve been 
thinkin’ about that—that—man Jesus you told us 
about, what father says it not to believe. » D’ye 
know I wish’t*twas so. Father says I mustn't to 
believe such a thing, but I wish’ t—’ twas true.”’ 

His feverish eyes searched my face. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
continued, as a hopeful thought struck him, ‘‘I don't 
care it to believe such a thing now, cause father’s 
got it an awful temper.’’ 
*¢But when I get big, I’m goin’ to.’’ 

Won't you go down to the Mission Sunday-school 
in the slums next Sunday afternoon and look for 
Ikey? He's there, waiting for you, with a hearty 
greeting and a starving soul, He'll not be difficult 
to find—he’s not hiding. Perhaps you'll find him 
playing marbles on the sidewalk, or wading in the 
gutter, or trying to peek into a saloon. He needs a 
great many things, and you can supply some of them, 
at least. 

Ikey is on the wrong road, and you <an take him 
by the hand and draw him into the way that leads to 
the Father's house. His eyes are stubbornly turned 
away from the Saviour, and you can influence him, 
by gentle patience and persuasion, to turn and take a 
look at the loving face of Jesus. —Anne Porter, Rey- 
noldsburg, Ohio. 





A Brave Man’s Prayer 


A true story of an adventure with outlaws 





By Frank H. Sweet 





a ALT !'"' The command, accompanied by an 
imprecation, rang out sharply, menacingly. 
Jake Palmer and Hugh Ripatoux halted. It 
was the only thing they could do. ‘*Unhitch the 
mules !'" 

Ripatoux commenced to unhitch his own team of 
six mules with trembling fingers and twitching lips. 
But his hurry and fright were so great that his usually 
quick fingers worked awkwardly. There came an- 
other imprecation, accompanied by the significant 
click of a revolver. 

Jake Palmer had made no motion toward unhitch- 
ing his own team, and even with that ominous click 
ringing in his ears he still hesitated. But that was 
Jake Palmer's way. Though scarcely more than a 
boy, he was already accustomed to do things with 
calm deliberation, and to do what he thought right 
without regard for consequences to himself. A bullet 
hissed past him, burying itself in a tree beyond. 

‘*Unhitch !’’ came sternly. ‘*I shall not ask you 
again."’ 

With heightened color, occasioned by reluctance to 
abandon property entrusted to him, rather than fear, 
Palmer loosened his mules. He and Ripatoux had 
left the High Blue neighborhood that morning with 
freight for Kansas City, trusting to get through unmo- 
lested, as they had often done before. But at this 
time Kansas was being overrun by three separate fac- 
tions, the two opposing sides, and by outlaws who 
professed to be friendly with either party they met, 
and then preyed upon both, Palmer had a strong 
suspicion that their present assailants were bush- 
whackers, and realized only too well that such oppo; 
sition as he could make would not change the result 
in the least. Mules and horses were in great demand 
just now, and the men would take theirs without hes- 
itating at such a trifle as two lives. 

The twelve mules loosened and apportioned among 
them, the bushwhackers turned their attention to 
rifling the freight of such things as they cared to take 
away. The rest was set on fire. At length they 
closed together into a more compact body, ready to 
depart. 

‘«What'll we do with these fellows, cap?’’ asked 
one of the men, nodding toward Palmer and Ripatoux; 
«shoot 'em ?”* 

The leader grinned shrewdly. 

‘*No, no, take’em along with us,’’ he answered. 
‘¢There’s a body of United States soldiers down by 
Indian Creek. We'll ride down there an’ turn these 
men over for justice, sayin’ we caught’em red-handed 
at bushwhackin’. That'll make the soldiers feel 
more friendly toward us, an’ will free us of any sus- 
picion of havin’ had a hand in the business ourselves, 
Nothin’ like makin’ work cut both ways."’ 

‘« But won't the fellows talk ?*’ doubtfully. 

‘*Sure to,’’ laconically ; ‘‘folks have a way of 


talkin’ when brought up in front of death. These 
will talk a lot; but it won't be for long, an’ the sol- 
diers are used to the lies that prisoners tell. Before 
this time to-morrow these fellows will be tried an’ 
shot an’ forgotten, an’ we'll be off huntin’ more mules 
an’ booty, an’ mebbe more prisoners to clear us with 
the soldiers—or with the other side, if we happen to 
meet any of 'em fust.’’ 

It did not take long to reach Indian Creek,—near 
where the postoffice of Dallas now stands,—and Pal- 
mer and Ripatoux were turned over to the company 
of United States soldiers stationed there, with a report 
that the two men had been caught bushwhacking. 

Palmer and Ripatoux tried to explain, but were cut 
short by the officer in charge. It did not take much 
evidence to convict ; before the outlaws rode away, an 
hour later, Palmer and Ripatoux had been tried and 
condemned to be shot at daylight the next morning. 

Ripatoux was unnerved, and when morning came 
he could eat no breakfast. Palmer made a good 
meal, and was apparently as calm and collected as 
when he drove from the High Blue neighborhood the 
previous morning with his train of mules. 

Shortly after breakfast they were taken out to be 
shot. After they had been placed in position the 
captain asked, ‘‘ Have either of you anything to say ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ Palmer replied, ‘‘I have.’’ 

‘*Go ahead, then,’’ brusquely ‘‘ but makeit short.’’ 

‘I only wish to offer a few words in prayer,’’ said 
Palmer calmly. 

There was something impressive in the calm, 
earnest face of the young man as it was raised toward 
the sky, and involuntarily the captain removed his 
hat, and several of the firing party bowed their heads. 
Later, Ripatoux said that it was the most wonderful 
prayer he had ever heard. Palmer was as firm and 
strong as arock, and prayed for himself, for Ripatoux, 
and for the soldiers as steadily and earnestly as 
though he were safe in his own home, 

When the prayer ended, the firing party waited for 
the word of command from their captain. But it did 
not come. The captain was plainly affected, and 
after a few moments of indecision gave orders for the 
execution to be postponed. Later, he went to Palmer. 

*« Look here !’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t want to kill you 
two men. In spite of the evidence I believe you are 
innocent. I will send you out under an escort after 
a while ; take care of yourselves if you can.’’ 

They knew what this meant, and late in the after- 
noon, when taken out, they slipped away from their 
unobservant guard, and reached home in safety. 

This was more than fifty years ago. Ripatoux 
lived to be an old man, and this was one of his favor- 
ite stories. Palmer is still. living in Missouri at this 
writing, a man nearly eighty years old, and is loved 
and respected throughout his portion of the country. 

WaAYNESBORO, VA. 


He pondered a moment. - 
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The Story of a Trillium 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


HE friend from whom the story came lives in the 
dusty heart of the city. Therefore I was sur- 
prised to find on her table one morning a soli- 

tary trillium. Its delicate “petals gleamed as fresh 
and fair from the wee water-cup that held its fragile 
stem as if it had not been borne many miles from its 
quiet birthplace. On the table, beside the little cup 
of water, lay the remains of another trillium, crushed 
and withered, 

‘« Where did you find the lovely stranger ?’’ I asked, 
touching a snowy petal with my finger-tip. ‘It is a 
far cry from this dusty street to the nooks where tril- 
liums grow !’’ 

My friend motioned me to a seat. I saw what I 
once heard called ‘*a telling’’ in her face. 

‘*T really believe,’’ she said, ‘‘ that God sent that 
flower and its poor dead little mate to be his messen- 
gers to me. A really wonderful thing came to pass 
through them. . ! 

‘«Tell me all about it,’’ I urged. My friend is one 
of those blessed people who go about with eyes and 
ears continually expectant. She really watches for 
‘* signals from heaven,’’ as she calls them. It is not 
those who are forever intent on their own gettings and 
goings who find ‘‘ tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’’ - 

‘* Well, here it is: I was fairly rushing along 
Main Street yesterday. It was bargain day, and I 
thought I had to have a bargain. All the city 
seemed to be of the same mood, for I could scarcely 
make my way through the crowd. 

‘I was thinking of. things far from fields and 
flowers, when a spot of light at my feet caught my 
eyes and halted me. There, on the stone pavement, 
lay those two flowers as you see them now, one un- 
harmed, one crushed and spoiled. 

‘«T used to live in the country. When spring came 
we watched and waited for the wild-flowers. . We 
knew every nook where they grew. The trillium was 
scarce, and happy was the child who found the first 
blossom and bore it home. 

‘* At the risk.of being pushed over by the crowd, I 
picked up the flowers, and walking slowly along was 
a child again, my sunbonnet hanging down my back, 
a little basket of moist mosses on my arm, and the 
first trillium of the springtime reposing in state on the 
green pillow. 

‘¢ Then, by what flash of association I know not, 
save to feel sure it was all of God, I found myself 
thinking about a girl, one of the clerks in Merton's 
department store. 

‘* She is a girl I have several times bought notions 
of, a thin, pale-faced, haggard creature. The last 
time I was in the store she awoke my sympathy to 
such a degree that I almost forgot what I wanted to 
buy. I ought to have forgotten ! 

‘¢But there I was, on the busiest corner of Main 
Street, holding a wild-flower in my hand and seeing 
this girl’s face. I stood still beside a shop-window 
for a moment to catch the drift of it all, if there were 
any drift, and then a Voice spoke in my heart. It 
said: ‘She is my flower, too, you know. You will 
take my trillium home and give it a cup of cold 
water, What about my immortal flower?’ 

‘«] knew there was but one answer to make. 

‘¢Straight to Merton's I went. She was there. I 
bought some notions and made excuse to speak with 
her. I was none too soon. She would not have 
been there the next day, She was ill in body, 
anxious, unhappy, poor. She was on the eve of do- 
ing some reckless thing. Now she is—’’ 

‘Upstairs in your best chamber,’’ I ventured, 
‘*and you are ministering to body and soul.’’ 

‘*How could you guess so well? We will send 
her to the country by and by. No, it will not cost 
much,—not nearly so much as the silk waist I was 
thinking about before I found the trilliums. 

‘*Give the story a wider hearing. Tell God’s 
people to keep their eyes open for his flowers, the 
precious souls that are in danger of being trodden 
under foot of sin and selfishness.’’ 

I looked long into the trillium’s heart. By the 
loving care ot a passer-by, it was living out the God- 
meant measure of its sweet life in a cup of water. No 
water could revive the crushed mate beside the cup. 

We stole upstairs and looked upon the sleeping 
girl, It was her first safe, sweet rest since she had 
left her country home. As I stood there it seemed a 
simple thing and a sublime to hold to dying lips a 
cup of Living Water. 

Bricuton, Iowa, 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 
Tested plans that have helped in solving Graded Lesson problems, and that may bring new 
life to your class or school, are given this month in Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin’s department 





Learning from God’s Book of Nature 


HILDREN are easily persuaded to love God if 

they are taught to associate him with their real 

leasures. The joys of the seasons are a part 

of their daily life, but seldom do they know that those 
joys are an evidence of God's love and care. 

Take nothing for granted when presenting nature 
lessons, especially in the city. Few observe particu-, 
larly, and about one in twenty knows anything of the 

spiritual significance of nature's life. 

Use all the natural objects you can find to illus- 
trate. Let children see, handle, even taste and smell, 
the real thing. All that before had seemed common- 
place will become precious. One little girl found a 
tiny tree, winter-killed. She wept and said, ‘It was 
just like real to me ; God will feel so sad now."’ 

All through the spring, summer, and fall gather 
materials, such as pussy-willows, twigs, wild-flowers, 
strange seeds, grains, acorns, pine-cone, the ear of 
corn, etc. You may even find a cocoon or an aban- 
‘doned bird’s-nest. A chestnut or hazel-nut burr will 
prove a treasure wherewith to teach God's plan for 
the winter's rest, and also his provision for men and 
‘animals, Read ‘‘ Plant Life,’’ by Florence Bass, to 
stir your own imagination, This book may be ob- 
tained from D. C. Heath and Company for 25 cents 
net. 

As early as September ask the children to bring 
seeds, with the flower which grows on the same plant. 
During the circle-talk the child may tell about it, and 
‘the teacher explain the wonderful work each flower is 
‘doing for God, and so quietly, too. This seed- 
making is God's way of getting ready for the next year. 

In October the children bring to class the different 
foods that grow under the ground. Our daily food 
comes to us from the heavenly Father, not from the 


“grocery store alone. This is the time to teach them 


a verse for grace at the dining-table. 

They are now ready in November for a true Thanks- 
giving Day exercise. Each one brings some fruits 
or vegetables from home to give to some hungry 
child. In .November let the children plant some 
bulbs in a flower-pot in class, first handling and ex- 
amining them. Put in a sunny window. Each Sun- 
day let some child water it, the others observing 
growth. It will blossom at Easter, furnishing a dem- 
onstration of God’s power, as well as an example of 
his need of personal co-operation. 

Many of the children may be encouraged to have 
their own little garden, perhaps in a corner of 
mother’s garden, Even the yards of the city houses 
afford scope for the little gardeners to grow fiowers 
and vegetables. A little fellow just two years old the 
other day was watching his aunt shell beans. He 
picked up one of them, and suggested, ‘* Plant 
beans—grow more beans.’’ 

The child is rarely too young to learn of God's 
handiwork from the wonders of plant life, and the 
growing things will have added interest for him when 
planted by his own hands, 

One good nature exercise is to stand by open win- 
dows, feel the cool fresh air on our cheeks, and breathe 
it deeply. Have children reach out hands, try to 
grasp it—no. Openeyes. ‘‘Can you see it?’’ No, 
But we know it is there, for it gives us breath,—our 
very life. So God is all around us, giving us love and 
care, even if we do not see him. Close eyes and sing 
reverently, ‘‘ He cares for me.”’ 

After this exercise one day a little boy said, ‘I 
have seen God.”’ 

‘* Tell me about it, George.'’ 

‘*One time I was watching the sunset, and it was 
—oh, such a beautiful color,—oh, so bright, and the 
shine that came through from the other side was 
God.”’ 

The class were told that the bird's song was a mes- 
sage of love from God to other birds and tous. A 
little fellow said, ‘‘I hear the birds sing in the morn- 
ing ;"’ then, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I do when I’m good,’ but 
when I’m bad, I don’t hear them sing at all.’’ 

The Easter gifts this year were tiny baskets with 
flower-seeds in them, to plant in the child’s own 
garden. One little girl said ‘* The paths around my 
Garden of Eden must be ezactly straight, like the 
paths of rightness."* 


Another brought a tiny clover plant very early, say- 
ing, ‘‘God sent this 40 me to say that spring is here."’ 
God's ‘* Book of Life,’’ written by his out-of-door 


messengers, is full of meaning to the child.—J/7s. 


A, W. Armatage, Minneapolis, Minn. 
~ 


When the Beginners are Promoted 


Superintendent: Who cares for the birds and 
squirrels ? 
Children : ‘*Your Heavenly Father feedeth them."’ 


SONG 
Everything our eyes can see, 
Opening flower, buzzing bee, 
Happy birds that sweetly sing, 
God takes care of everything. 


Supt.: How can the children help? 

Chil.; ‘Be ye kind."’ 

Supt. : What is the verse about the Heavenly 
Father caring for the children ? 

Chil.: ** He careth for you."’ 


How strong and sweet my Father’s care 
That round about me like the air 

Is with me always, everywhere. 

He cares for me. 


Supt. : What verse will help us if we are lonely or 
afraid ? 
Chil. : ‘*I am with thee.’’ 


God is always near me, 
Hearing what I say, 

Knowing all my thoughts and deeds, 
All my work and play. 


Supt. : What verse tells us that God is with us in 
the night ? 
Chil. : ‘* The day is thine, the night also is thine."’ 


God is always near me., 
In the darkest night 
He can see me just as well 
As by morning light. 
Supt. : How can we thank and praise God for his 
care? 
Chil. ; ‘* Let us sing unto the Lord.’’ 
‘¢T will give thanks unto the Lord.”’ 
Supt. : Does God love us? 
Chil.: **God is love.’’ 
Supt. : What gift did he send to show his love? 
Chil. :: ‘* He loved us, and sent his Son, Jesus.’’ 
Supt. : How did Jesus show his love for the chil- 
dren ? 


Chil. ; ‘* He took them up in his arms and blessed 
them.’’ 

Supt. : What did he say? 

Chil, : ‘* Suffer the little children to come unto me,"’ 


The sweetest words I have ever heard 
Are the loving words that Jesus said : 
Suffer the children to come to me. 
Who'd ever thought of this but he ? 


Supt. : Why do we love him? 

Chil. : ‘*We love him because he first loved us,"’ 
Supt. : How can we give to show our love to Jesus? 
Chit, ; ‘* Freely give.’’ 


Supt, : What gifts please God best? 
Chil. : 
** Songs and fragrance are sweet offerings 
From the birds and lovely flowers. 


But the gift God careth most for 
Are these hearts and lives of ours.’’ 


Supt. : How can we show our love to others ? 
Chil. ; **Be ye kind one to another.’’ 
‘*« Let us love one another."’ 
Supt. : How can we show our love to our parents? 
Chil. ; **Children, obey your parents."’ 
Supt. ; What can we give to strangers ? 
Chil. : ‘* Forget not to show love unto strangers."’ 
Supi. : What help can we have to do this ? 
Chil. : *‘Help me, O Lord, my God."’ 


Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good. 

In all our work and all our play 

To grow more loving every day. 


—Mrs. G. W. Hendrick, Elementary Superinten- 
dent, Nashua, N. H. 


The Opening and Closing Problem 


HEN the school which has used the Uniform 
Lesson plan for all grades changes to the 
Graded Lessons, one of the questions invaria- 

bly asked is, ‘* What shall we do about opening and 
closing exercises?'’ The question is a particularly 


. vital one when the school must meet in one room. A 


Pennsylvania reader expresses the need in a letter 
asking for suggested programs to fit the new condi- 
tions : 


Our school is in a state of transition. We are intro- 
pore | the Graded Lessons, but some of the teachers have 
not taken them up as yet, What can you suggest for the 
opening and closing exercises of such a school? We can- 
not read the lesson as formerly to open with, and cannot 
use a talk on the lesson to close with. These closing 
**tatks’’ have always been brief, but always on a point in 
the lesson or suggested by it, and the hymns have always 
been selected with a definite aim of connection with the 
lesson. By the time we have introduced the Graded Les- 
sons into all the classes, the same question will be before 
us, as we area small school and meet in one room, with the 
exception of the Primary Department, which is entirely 
apart at all times of the regular sessions, 


This subject was treated some months ago in an 


-article written for the Westminster Teacher by the 


editor of this page. Because of the fulness of the 
message given, the article is reproduced here. The 
writer has had the pleasure of knowing that a number 
of schools have adopted the plan, and are pleased 
with the results which they are securing. It is hoped 
that it will be of service to many who wish to use the 
Graded Lessons, and do not know how to adapt the 
program to meet the needs of a school accustomed to 
the Uniform Lesson plan. 


a 


Two men are talking of the Graded Lessons. ‘Mr. 
Jamieson is an enthusiastic believer in them, but Mr. 
Larr is not entirely convinced of their value. He 
listens to Mr. Jamieson's arguments, then says : 

‘One thing still troubles me. It is the arrange- 
ment of the program to harmonize with these lessons. 
We have no separate rooms for our juniors and inter- 
mediates. We must have them meet in the main 
room with the adults. We have been accustomed to 
read the Uniform Lesson asa part of our opening 
service, and we have for a long time included a re- 
view of the lesson as a part of our closing service. - 
Now, with three different lessons in the Junior De- 
partment, two other lessons in the Intermediate 
Department, and the Uniform Lesson for the adults, 
I can readily see that this pian will not be a wise one. 
What kind of program would be suitable for all these 
grades ?”’ 

. After a few minutes’ careful thought, Mr. Jamieson 
showed Mr. Larr a paper, which read thus : 


1. The music of the opening hymn played softly one 
minute. 
2. Opening hymn, three minutes, 
3. Invocation, two minutes, 
4. Responsive Scripture reading, five minutes. 
Passage suitable to the day or season of the year. Let 
each person use his own Bible. 
5. Memory hymn, three minutes. 
6. Surprise period, five minutes. 
(1.) The story of the writing of one of the church 
hymns. 
(2.) A missionary story. 
(3-) A temperance story. 
(4.) A story from the life of one of our church 
heroes, 
(5.) A story of how the Bible has come down to us. 
(6.) A talk by the pastor on our church doctrines. 
(7.) The reading of aa appropriate poem or piece of 
prose. 
(8.) The singing of a suitable vocal solo or quartet. 
(9.) The learning of a new song or hymn. 
7. Fellowship service, five minutes. 
Recognition of visitors, new pupils, birthdays, and church 
attendance. 
8. Business, four minutes. 
Offerings and all announcements made. 
9. Offering service, 2 minutes. 
10. Bible drill, eight minutes. 
Recognition of those who bring their Bibles. Let juniors, 
intermediates, and adults all join in this drill. 
11. Hymn, three minutes. 


(Continued on page 490) 
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LESSON 7. AUGUST 18. THE RULER’S DAUGHTER 


Mark 5 : 21-43. Commit verses 41, 42 


Golden Text: And taking the child by the hand, he saith unto her, Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise.— Mark 5 : 41 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


T IS pretty hard to believe in something that you 
cannot understand, Yes, but the fact that you 
cannot understand how a thin 

is no argument that it is not so, 
said a lad to his father, who was a profound student 
and thinker, ‘‘ it cannot be true, because it is incom- 
prehensible how such a thing should be ; I cannot 
comprehend it, nor can —_ man. It simply cannot 
be true.” ‘‘My boy,” said the father, ‘* remember 
that your ignorance proves nothing.” ‘The argument 
from ignorance is very frequent, but very fallacious. 
How is it possible that a woman should be healed of 
a baffling sickness by her touching the blue border of 
Christ's robe? How is it possible that a dead girl 
should re-enter life when he speaks to her? No, I 
cannot understand it, but I can believe it. 

I never saw a microbe nor a germ, yet I believe in 
them, and take the word of men about whom I know 
nothing for their existence. If I can believe the 
bacteriologist I guess I can believe Christ. 

Can you. tell why the gasoline explodes when an 
electric spark comes near it? Look at the next auto- 
mobile for a miracle. 


can possibly be 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 

Do not hesitate to treat these miracles as miracles, 
but do not treat them as magic. Carlyie’s remark, 
and that of P. T. Barnum, quoted in the IHustration 
Round Table (last two paragraphs), are right to the 
point. This lesson is pictorial, and the mere infor- 
mation one can acquire about the facts the more 
vivid will the picture sper. The chapter on funeral 
¢ustoms in ‘*Oriental Social Life,” by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, ‘and a little book, ‘‘ Medical Men in the 
Time of Christ,”’ by Dr. R. N. Willson, will add ful- 
ness to the information ‘in this issue of the ‘Times. 
Professor Riddle’s paragraph, ‘* Order of Events,” 
should be carefully read and compared with the Gos- 
pel accounts, using harmony to note differences in 
the three narratives. Professor Riddle’s seeond par- 
agraph tells what sort of official position Jairus held. 
Consult also a Bible dictionary, if available. Dr. 
Sanders’ second paregraee and Professor Riddle’s 
note on verse 23 tell of Jairus’ request, and Mr. Ridg- 
bed in paragraph 1, gleans a practical lesson there- 

rom, 

Jesus’ ready response is pointed out by Dr. Sanders 
(3), Mr. Ridgway (2), and Professor Clow (2). 

Now comes the record of the healing of the woman 
while Jesus is on the way. The woman’s plight is 
indicated by Dr. Sanders’ fourth paragraph and Dr. 
Mackie’s first and second paragraphs, The Class in 
Session, and her victorious faith in Professor Riddle's 
niote, verse 27. Dr. Sanders suggests (paragraph 5) 
areason why Jesus compelled the woman’s public 
confession. See also The Class in Session and Pro- 
fessor Clow (2). 

Professor Riddle’s note (vs. 35, 36) and The Class 
in Session show how Jesus bolsters Jairus’ faith. Dr. 
Sanders (paragraph 6) touches the same thought. 
Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 4) shows how there must 
be inner circles. Dr. Mackie (paragraphs 2, 3, 4) 
describes Jesus’ treatment of the hired mourners. 
The beauty of the raising of the maid is suggested 
by Professor Sanders’ last two paragraphs and Mr, 
Ridgway's last paragraph. Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes is very suggestive on girl life, and Mr. Wells’ 
questions will keep any class busy thinking. 


The Class in Session 


We get what is probably the most complete con- 
ception of the connection of this lesson with last 
week's by reading Matthew 9: 1-18. Jairus is an 
attractive character because of this fatherly affection 
that overrides his official prejudice and reveals the 
secret admiration and faith he felt for Jesus. Jesus’ 
— acquiescence in starting for his house is 

autiful, his deliberation in stopping on the journey 
with the woman gives a hint of the unhurried con- 
sciousness of power of our Lord. Down through the 
narrow, high-walled streets of Capernaum they go, 
the chattering Oriental crowd, jostling about Jesus 
and Jairus as they walk along, — doubtless talk- 
ing with Jairus about his daughter and their home 
life. 

There is a wonderful interruption to that little 
walk. A modest, fearing, and pathetic figure of a 
woman presses through the crowd and touches hope- 
fully, with trembling fingers, the blue border of 
Jesus’ robe. She had been sick with a constant dis- 
ease that made her weak and nervous. Her sickness 


** It cannot be true,” 


Read Matthew 9g : 18-26; Luke 8 : 41 


21 And when Jesus had crossed over again in the boat unto 
the other side, a great multitude was gathered unto him ; and 
he was by the sea. 22 And there cometh one of the rulers of 
the synagogue, Jairus by name : and seeing him, he falleth at 
his feet, 23 and beseecheth him much, saying, My little daugh- 
ter is at the point of death: / pray thee, that thou come and 
lay thy hands on her, that she may be ! made whole, and live. 
24 And he went with him; and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 


35 While he yet spake, they come from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house, saying, Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the ‘Teacher any further? 36 But Jesus, ? not 
heeding the word spoken, saith unto the ruler of the synagogue, 
Fear not, only believe. 37 And he suffered no man-to follow 
with him, save Peter, and 8 James, and John the brother of 
8James. 38 And they come to the house of the ruler of the 
synagogue ; and he beholdeth a tumult, and many. weepin 
and wailing greatly. 39 And when he was entered in, he sait 
unto them, Why make ye a tumult, and weep? the child is 
not dead, but sleepeth. 40 And they laughed him to scorn. 
But he, having put them all forth, taketh the father of the child 
and her mother and them that were with him, and goeth in 
where the child was. 41 And taking the child by the hand, 
he saith. unto her, ‘Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise, 42 And straightway the dam- 
sel rose up, and walked ; for she was twelve years old. And 
they were amazed straightway with a great amazement. 43 
And he charged them much that no man should know this: 
and he commanded that something should be given her to eat, 


1 Or, saved Or, overhearing * Or, Jacob 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


< 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs, by num- 
ber, of the various lessqn-articles in this issue ofthe Times.) 

Verse 21.—What place.is meant by ‘‘ the other side ’’ ? 
(Riddle, 2, v. 22; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 22.—What were,the duties of the rulers of the 
synagogue ? Which synagogue is meant? (Riddle, 4; 
Clow, 2.) 

Verse 23.—Why did Jairus believe that his daughter 
would be healed if Jesus laid his hands. upon her? (Rid- 
dle; Clow, 2; Class in Session, 1; Sanders, 2.) * 

Verse 26,—Why would she suffer atthe hands of physi- 
cians ? (Riddle; Mackie, 1, 2; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 30.—How was it that Jesus felt power go out from 
him ? (Riddle ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 37.—Why did Jesus not want the others to come 
with him ? (Riddle; Clow, 6.) 

Verse 38.—Was such a tumult as this immediately after 
a death in the home customary ? (Riddle; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 39.—What did Jesus mean when. he said, ‘‘ The 
child is not dead, but sleepeth’’? (Riddle; Clow, 5; 
Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 40.—Why did Jesus put the mourners out before 
the girl was raised up? (Clow, 6; Mackie, 5; Class in 
Session, 5.) 

Verse 43.—Why did Jesus give the command not to tell 
others of the restoration of this child? (Riddle; Class in 
Session, 5.) 








was such that by law she was constantly unclean ; 
her friends perforce must be few. Her threadbare 
garments told the sad story of useless expenditures 
upon physicians, and healings that did not heal. A 
sad life of pain, ostracism, poverty, and hopeless- 
ness. Little did she know about Jesus except that 
he had healed some persons, and why not herself ? 
She had an ignorant faith, but real faith, though 
mingled with ignorance, doubt or sin is yet the pow- 
erful channel of grace. With her touch she is 
healed. But, oh, the unexpected publicity of it now. 
He stops; with sensitive soul and keenly attuned 
body, he knows that some one has touched him in 
faith. He is ever alert for signs of faith ; not even 
the ironical replies to his questions either dissuade 
him or conceal her. Blushing, but brave, she falls 
at his feet and pours out her story of pain and faith. 
And it was worth while. It encouraged Jesus, it 
clarified her own faith, it instructed the others. 
‘* Daughter,”—to no other woman in our record of him 
did he use this gentle name,—‘‘go in peace. Thy 
faith has saved thee.” How much better was this 
than allowing her to slink away with a stolen bless- 
ing and a selfish joy. Her confession had magnified 
her blessing a hundredfold. 

Now come hastening those who tell to Jairus, 
while Jesus is yet speaking to the woman, that his 
daughter has passed away. He need not bring the 
healer. Jesus, overhearing, at once bolsters up 
Jairus’ faith lest it fail. Apparently faith is neces- 
sary to gifts of grace. He leaves behind all friends 
but three, and hastens tothe house. We smile at the 
noisy funeral customs, which yet are only different 
in style from ours. Jesus silences them. Did he 
mean to say that the maid was really not dead? No, 





this was his tender form of speech. For she must 
really have been dead. For— 


1. The messengers said so, 

2. Luke, the physician, says her spirit returned. 

3. She had been dead long enough for the mourners to 
assemble. 

4- If-it had been mere coma and a mistake, the story 
would not have been told as it is. 


There are three cases mentioned in the Gospels 
where Jesus revived the dead,—this one, the widow's 
son at Nain, and Lazarus. They present important 
differences : 


1, Jairus’ daughter, dead only a short time, raised in 
the presence of a few friends. 

2. Widow’s son, dead probably not less than twenty- 
four hours, raised in the presence of. an indifferent public. 

3. Lazarus, dead and buried four days, raised in the 
presence of doubting and hostile witnesses, 


In this case of Jairus’ daughter Jesus and five 
others only are inthe room. The majestic power of 
the word of Him who giveth life is beheld :in, that 
home. How fortunate: that the noisy mourners are 
net present te bewilder the lass. ow thoughtful 
Jesus’ suggestion that she was hungry ! How imme- 
diately it gave that mother something to do! .He 
bids them be silent about it, for the hour of his com- 
plete unveiling is not yet come. 


A Lesson Summary 

The great lesson of these two lovely deeds of mar- 
velous kindness is the sure and satisfying light they 
cast on the Father's attitude toward us in time of 
trouble. His attitude is one of co-operating grace. It 
is Jesus’ plan to show that it is God’s will toce-operate 
with. man in overcoming sin and death. Man’s part 
is faith, God’s part is power. Like the skilled en- 
gineer, who says to the public, “If you have faith 
enough in my ability to provide me with the means 
and the right, I will build your railroad across the 
marshes and mountains to the sea.” They have fhat 
faith, and. he is able todo what he says. Somehow 
it seems as if Christ cften with pathetic eagerness 
sought for the gold coin of faith that he could trans- 
form into blessing. The ignorant faith of the woman 
he transformed into clear, rejoicing confidence. . The 
tearful, wavering faith of Jairus he bolstered up, lest 
it fait before the. blessing could reach him, ‘* All 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 


Questions for Class Use 

1. How did Jairus exhibit faith in Jesus? 

2. How did the woman exhibit faith? 

3. What did Jesus teach the woman? 

4. Why did Jesus send away the mourners? 

5. Why did he say ‘‘ she is not dead, but sleepeth ’’? 

6 Why did Jesus raise only three persons from death of 
all that must have died during his ministry ? 

7. What instances are given in the Gospels where Jesus 
raised the dead ? 


Other Teaching Points 


It is a great gift to be able to believe in things, to be- 
lieve tremendously. The sick woman’s confidence placed 
in physicians had ruined her ; when that same confidence 
got placed it Christ it saved her, 

Faith: may be badly mixed up with ignorance and super- 
stition, but, like gold in the ore, the value is there, 

Jesus is very gentle. ‘‘‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth.’? 
How encouraging that very word of his! He did not 
want Jairus to become discouraged. 

Selected friends. Jesus always has them, They are 
those that surrender themselves most wholly and sympa- 
thetically to him and his aims. 

Sometimes it was not even by a word, as in the case of 
the woman, sometimes by a spoken word, as in the case of 
the maiden, that power was shown. The real power was 
God’s will. It is his will that makes the earth go round 
and keeps my heart and brain going. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 4: 16-30.) 


The proverb says that ‘‘ familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” but it might be added that that is no credit 
to us that it does. Itis a species of mental ossifica- 
tion that blinds us to the beauty of things right be- 
fore our eyes. Millet sees the miracle of beauty in 
the labors of the French peasant, but Nazareth could 
not see the glory of her incomparable Son. 


1. What sort of population had Nazareth ? 

2. Why was it permissible for Jesus to speak at a syna- 
gogue meeting ? 

3. What was he trying to teach them from that passage 
of Isaiah ? 

4. Why were they so angry? 

Evanston, ILL, 


LESSON FOR AUG. 18 (Mark 5 : 21-43) 


Not Dead, but Sleeping 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE story of the raising of the daughter of Jairus 
is interrupted by the incident of the healing of 
the issue of blood. We are tempted to linger 

_ over this significant deed of mercy, and to forget the 
transcendent moment of the victory over death. But 
none of its rich suggestions should keep us from fol- 
lowing Jesus to the chamber in the ruler’s house. We 


may mark the shame and disabling consequences of» 


all the issues of sin, the power of the woman's igno- 
rant faith, the symbolic significances of the hem of 
Christ’s garment, the mystery of his questions and 
the comfort of his commendation. But we should 

ass on to the revelation in the mightier miracle of 
him who hath abolished death and brought to light 
life and immortality. The chief interest does not lie 
in the miracle itself. It is not a greater work of God 
to reanimate the flesh than to breathe into it the 
breath of life at the first. It is as easy for the divine 
Lord to quicken a mortal body as to quicken an im- 
mortal soul to newness of life. The writers do not 
describe it with any sense of amazement. Whatthey 
would have us see is divine power, moved by com- 
peerion, healing the hitherto unconsolable sorrow of 


eaved hearts, and disclosing the truth which 


makes both life and death new, that our dear ones 
are not dead, but sleeping. 
The first truth that meets us is that faith is per- 
fected in an hour of need, ‘This miracle was wrought 
in. Capernaum, of whose arene e Jairus was a 
' ruler. He knew Jesus. He had. heard him speak. 
He was not wholly an unbelever. But his faith was 
only in germ. t was latent, like a wistful, un- 
' spoken thought in his heart. When his little daugh- 
ter was touched by death, his feeble and dormant 
faith sprang up into vitality. He cast himself on the 
mercy and power of Jesus. That is an experience 
all pass through. A faith is often only an inherit- 
ance from believing parents, or a vague and power- 
less prepossession, or an ungrown conviction deep 
within the soul; when pain, or sorrow, or death, or a 
sense of sin, overwhelms us, then, like Jairus, we 
come to Christ: our faith is perfected in our need. 
‘ ‘In Christ's dealing with Jairus we have light cast 
upon the delay in the answer toour prayers. Jesus, 


setting out immediately with Jairus, was hindered’ 
ul- | 


by the excited throng, The woman, with her 
iar, insistent, arresting touch, stopped him alto- 
ether. All the while Jairus is agonizing for his 
dying child. He chafes with the inward question, 
Why does Christ delay? But God doesn’t keep time 


‘by our'clock. His way is perfect in its numbering of 


the hours. As Jesus stopped to heal the woman’s 


‘ ‘hopeless sore, so God works out his beneficences . 


‘while we fret at the tardy answer to-our prayers. 
We cry out in the storm, but it must first fulfil its 
cleansing office. ‘We weary for deliverance or for joy, 
but some solemn truth must be taught. Some other 
man’s good must be wrought before our blessing can 
be fulfilled. In due season we also shall be given as 
we have prayed. 

But mark that 72 our waiting there always comes 
a word of comfort and.calm, While Jesus lingered 
to speak’to the woman, the messengers broke in with 
the tidings that the child was dead. Jairus cast a 
look of broken-hearted reproach on Christ. As with 
Martha and Mary, he wondered why Jesus had 
been.so slow to interpose between his little one and 
death. Then came the word, ‘‘Fear not, only be- 
lieve.” That word always comes to patient, trou- 
bled hearts. A voice calls through the storm, often 

. in some verse learned at a mother’s knee. A mes- 
gage on some friend's lips, reinvigorates the soul. A 

salm sings itself in the heart and calms our fear. 

‘o Paul when the angel stood beside him on the 
night of hopeless storm, to Wycliffe on his bed. of 
sickness when foes waited for his death, and to many 
a.humble believer when nostar appeared, there comes 
a message which strengthens and gives peace, 

At the culminating point of the story notice that 
every word and deed of Jesus ts stored with signifi- 
cance. He hushes the wailing of the hired mourners. 
There is no longer any need for this hopeless and 
unseemly clamor at death. ‘*The damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” He does not mean that she lies 
simply in atrance. The loud laugh of scorn at his 
words declare how certain they were that death had 
visited the child. Physicians in the East do not utter 
the sentence any more willingly than in the West. 
It is Christ’s message that what men call death is not 
extinction, not the passing into a land of dust and 
shadows, as even devout Jews believed. Death is 
only a sleep, from which we shall awake. The Chris- 
tian church has caught up Christ’s word, writing it 
in triumph over its first martyr, Stephen, who ‘fell 
asleep.” All its most rapturous songs re-echo its 
triumphant certainty. 

Then Jesus gives the proof of his declagation. 
He puts out every noisy scorner. Their eyes must 
not look on sucha sight. He approaches the child 
with her father and mother, and the most intimate 
among his own. ‘Talitha cumi,” he says. ‘My 
little lamb, arise.” It is the call of that voice which 
we all shall hear when we lie still in death, and hear- 
ing shall awake to life everlasting. 
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This is the prophecy of the great awaking. It is 
to be marked that Jesus interposed to restore a son 
to his mother, a daughter to her father, and a brother 
to broken-hearted sisters. So we shall awake to re- 
sume, in the presence of him who calls us, the broken 
fellowships of earth in the unbroken and purer inti- 
macies of heaven. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.-—Immediately after the return from the 
country of the Gerasenes ; autumn of A.D, 28, 
“s Place.—U ndoubtedly at Capernaum. 

Order of. Events.—Matthew expressly states that 
Jairus came while our Lord was speaking what is 
recorded by all three evangelists as in connection 
with the feast in the house of Levi (Matthew). 
Hence most harmonists place that feast immediately 
after the return from the voyage across the lake. 

Rulers of the Synagogue.— The name “ synagogue” 
was applied to Jewish houses of worship, which were 
found wherever an adequate number ot Jews resided. 
The organization was definitely fixed, the govern- 


ment being in the hands of elders, who are called. 


‘*rulers of the synagogue,” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 21.— Unto the other side: The west shore of 
the lake is meant, and Matthew indicates that the 
place was Capernaum. 

Verse 22.—And there cometh: On the intervening 
events, see above.—One of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue: See above.—/airus by name: Matthew does 
not give thename. It should be pronounced Ja-i’-rus, 
and means ‘‘ Whom Jehovah enlightens,” 

Verse 23.—My little daughter: A Greek diminu- 
tive word is used.—/s at the point of death: A cor- 
rect paraphrase.— Lay thy hands on her: ‘The cures 
wrought by our Lord were often thus attended, but 
he sometimes used other modes, probably to avoid 
superstition.—7hat she may be made whole, and 
dive: The language is that of strong emotion, but 
also of faith, Jairus doubtless knew of many and 
great cures wrought in Capernaum. 

Verse 24.—They thronged him: This prepares for 
the incident next narrated. 

Verse 25.—Aznd a woman :-Mark's aceount of this 


‘ occurrence is detailed, and is very graphic. 


Verse 26.—Suffered many things of many physt- 
cians: As might be expected in that age. © 
’ Verse 27.—Came in fhe crowd behind: She was 
naturally made timid, both by the nature of her 
disease and by her past experience.—TZouched his 
garment: This was an evidence of strong faith, as 
the next verse explains. ‘* The border of his garment” 
(Matthew and Luke) refers to the tassels of the outer 
robe, which would be easily touched without stoop- 
ing as they hung on the back, near the waist. Hence 
‘‘behind.” If she had stooped, she would readily 
have been noticed. 

Verse 30,— Zhai the power proceeding from him: 
This is an awkward paraphrase, but expresses the 
sense of the Greek.—Had gone forth: He perceived 
that on this occasion the power he habitually exer- 
cised had gone forth. - This implies that his miracles, 
in some unexplained way, reacted upon him. 

Verse 32.—Zv see her: Not to find out who it was, 
but to see the woman who had touched him. 

Verses $3, 34 show how our Lord encouraged timid 
believers. 

' Verse 35.— Why troublest thou the Teacher any 
further? The case now seemed hopeless. 

Verse 36.— Not heeding: Or, ‘‘overhearing.” 
Either sense is allowable, but the former seems 
preferable.— Fear not, only believe: Luke adds,*' and 
she shall be made whole.” 

Verse 37.—Suffered no man to follow with him: 
This indicates that our Lord, before reaching the 
house, separated these three more intimate disciples 
from the crowd that thronged him. ‘They were thus 
singled out to be the witnesses of one of his most 
remarkable miracles, 

Verse 38.—Beholdeth atumult: There was always 
a horrible clamor at Eastern funerals, and the prepa- 
rations had already begun, for early burial was usual 
among the Jews. 

Verse 39.—TZhe child is not dead, but sleepeth: 
‘*Did not die” is more literal. This paradoxical 
saying is to be explained by what followed: ‘‘She 
aia not die, as others die, but she is as one who 
sleeps, for she will be raised.” 

Verse 40.—Laughed him to scorn: An evidence 
that the child had actually died. 

Verse 41.—-Zalitha cumi: The exact words ut- 
tered. They are in Aramaic, the vernacular of 
Palestine, and hence interpreted in Greek by the 
evangelist. 

Verse 43. — Charged them much that no man 
should know this: The news of so remarkable a 
miracle might cause great excitement. Our Lord 


constantly avoided creating public tumult, which 
would be connected with false Messianic expectations. 
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ina tin-cup,” as Uncle Billy Watson says. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Raising Parents.—And there cometh one of the 
rulers (v. 22). Jairus came to Jesus when there 
was nowhere else’ to go. I heard a fellow say, 
‘When I get to the end of my rope there is 
always a place I can go—Embreeville” —————- 
There is another place at ‘‘the end of a rope”— 
Heaven. There is no depth so low, even ‘‘so low 
that a man has to reach up to touch bottom,” but a 
hand can reach up and touch Jesus, One of the 
great virtues of Madame Trouble is that she rarely 
visits a home without bringing Heaven to the door. 
And Heaven comes in, too, when the word is said. 
When death took Fred Lewis’ little girl she was sim- 
ply the golden rivet that fastened Fred to heaven. 

ittle daughters, sick or well, are heaven’s messen- 
gers. The little daughter will reach the man that 
nothing else on earth will. Little daughters should 
watch over their fathers. We speak ef parents rais- 
ing children. A child can raise its father! And 
thousands do it. 


The Country Doctor.—And he went with him 
(v. 24). A go-with-you-Saviour is this Jesus of ours 
(Matt. 28 : 20). Always goes when he is asked. 
Nothing turns a.man’s make-up into sugar like the 
‘* littke daughter sick.”” The roughest man in town 
rarely ‘‘cusses” when the ‘‘ kid is sick.” And when 
such a man comes to Jesus for the Hag FE nga 
always goes with him. Out here in the fields we 
have a.rare breed of men called ‘‘ country doctors.” 
The young fellow who leaves the college and locates 
at. Martin’s Corner, and serves four townships day 
and night, isa man of no mean caliber. Ian Mac- 
laren’s ‘‘ Doctor of the. Old School.” is true to life. 
America is full ef the same sort I have seen Dr, 
Blakeslee many a time in fair weather and foul 
going with the messenger from down the Doe Run 
way to help somebody. And-like as not the fellow 
he is freezing himself to serve will never be able to 
pay him. ow like the Master ! 


Confidence.— While he. yet spake (v. 35). 
tarries along the way. Lazarus (John 11: 6). qui- 

ise. Mastership. Heaven's credit: man doesn’t 
send .the bill with the blessing.. That’s why some 
folks think there will be nothing to pay. .When you 
see a man bouncing around, like .a wound-up:Christ- 
mas toy you can make up your mind he js not goin 
far or doing much. ‘* Like a beetle thrashin’ aroun 
I have 
seen that kind of Sunday-school : superintendent. 
And mill. superintendent. A real hustler is never a 
bustier. ‘The Master was. easy and deliberate. ,So 
are all able men. The other day when the baby was 
sick,—according to first-baby diagnosis,—1l flew for 
old. Br. Blakeslee. The way he fooled around gettin 
ready and getting off made me tired (no slang).’ 
wanted him to grab his hat and coat and fly. But the 
wise old doctor knew himself, knew me, and he knew 
the-baby. He deliberately took his ‘time and came 
down to El Nidito and—gave the baby a drink of 
water! So Jesus comes—and how often it is only to 
give a drink of water (Matt. 8 : 26). 


The Separator.— Save Peter and James and John 
(v. 37). The other day at aconvention at Atlantic 
City a few of us fellows who work: at religion were 
chattering together when the president of Girard 
College approached. ‘‘ Here, men,” one fellow said, 
‘‘shake hands with Dr. Herrick, he’s one of our 
kind.” God has so ordered the world that every fel- 
low naturally drops into where he belongs. Did you 
ever see Uncle Billy Watson’s milk separator ? When 
the tube into which the milk runs is revolved at great 
speed the stuff in the milk can find its proper 
place. In the outer circle next the tube will. be. the 
dirt, next will be the skim milk. On the inner circle 
will be found the cream. And you will always find 
the cream of men are the inner circle as this old gep- 
arator of a world goes ‘ bizzin’ round.” . While..the 
riffraff and the scum are as far away as they.can 
get. Christ had hiscircles. Circle of devotion(John 
13 : 23). Circle of love (Mark 14:33). Circle of 
fellowship (Mark 3: 14-19). Circle of service (Luke 
10: 1). Circle of acquaintanceship (John 19 : 39). 
In which circle are you? (1 Cor. 15 : 6. : 


The Great Thrill.— 7e damsel rose up and walked 
(v. 42). ‘There is no joy in all the world to be com- 
pared with the joy of finding a loved one alive who 
was supposed to be dead. And this is going to be 
the Great Thrill as we enter heaven (i Cor. 15 :.22). 
The other day there was a mine disaster and a 
rescue. You fellows who swing in the hammock in 
safety at home don’t know what real joy is. You can 
imagine what a night this was in that big Jairus 
mansion up on Solomon boulevard. Jesus brings 
even greater joy when he brings the whole family to 
life. Jim Waples said he had never lived until Jesus 
came into his home. It was only Mark. Twain’s 
diary, ‘‘Got up. Washed. Went to bed.” -:‘* But 
now,” said Jim, ‘‘ the Lord has given me something 
to do and I’m alive.” And he is. tend tos 
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The Illustration Round-Table 
ILL readers are invited to assist-in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Bad calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Christ’s Funeral Sermons.—-/ say unéo 
thee, Arise (Golden Text). A good many 
years ago, when | was a young man, I used 
to sper? the summer in Chiqago, and when 
the ministers were gone away, they used 
to send me to attend funerals, One day I 
was called suddenly to attend a funeral. 
‘There were to be a great many business 
men, not Christians, there. I said, ** This is 
my opportunity ; I will give them a Christian 
sermon.’’ I tried to find one of Christ’s 
funeral sermons, and I found that he broke 
up every funeral he attended. The dead 
couldn't stay dead where he was,—-M7s. 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From The 
Christian Herald. 


When the Pastor Was Wanted.—4 great 
multitude followed him, and they thronged 
him (v. 24). ‘* Papa,’’ called a little girl at 
the foot of the siairs in a Western parsonage, 
**somebody wants you.’’ That was the 
sixth time the pastor’s study hour had becn 
interrupted by callers that morning. With 
some impatience he left his room, soliloquiz- 
ing upon the petty annoyances of the pastor- 
ate, when the echo of the call, ‘* Somebody 
wants you,’’ arrested his impatience and 
gave him a new view of his calling. ‘* Well,’’ 
he thought, ‘¢am I not in the ministry be- 
cause I thought) somebody wanted me? 
Ought I not to be pleased rather than an- 
noyed when somebody wants: me? Did I 
not enter the ministry because I thought 
somebody would want me? .Would I care 
to continue ‘in this work if nodody wanted 
me?’’ Out of this brief staircase meditation 
there came to him a new inspiration for the ser- 
vice in the thought that ‘* somebody wanted 
him.’’—Afary £. Watson, Hartford, Conn, 
From a pamphlet on mission study. 


A Present Help.—// / touch but his gar- 
ments, I shall be made whole (v. 28). 


We may not climb'the hetvenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown, 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


‘The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 

We touch him in life's throng and press, 
And we are whole again, 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate'er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine ! 


—/fJohn G. Whittier, 


“What Faith Means.—7%y faith hath 
made thee whole (v. 34). Phillips Brooks’ 
oft-quoted definition of faith has been most 
helpful to many, He said, ‘‘ F-A-I-T-H 
means, Forsaking All I Take Him.’’ Is not 
this the essence of faith? Not an intellectual 
acceptance of what the Bible says about 
Jesus, but a receiving of him, and a daring 
abandonment to him that permits him to 
save and guide and rule us.—A. JV, Cooper, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Why Kara Started for the Mission.— 
Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
go in peace (v. 34). What mighty works 
might be accomplished by prayer if we all 
used the faith of the orphan girl Kara, in 
India, Fearing slavery, and worse, she ap- 
pealed to a missionary—a teacher from ap 
adjoining village—to take her home with her, 
The teacher said, ‘*‘ We have no vacant room 
and no money to build more.’’ Kara’s sad 
fook, although too proud to cry, appealed to 
the teacher, who said, *‘ You pray to God to 
enable.us to take you. 
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Believers Humbugged ?— /ar noz; on/y | earthen water-jar, bringigg it home on her 


believe (v. 36). P. T. Barnum. said: “Ef 
have seen a great many people humbugged 
during my life, and I have been humbugged 
myself, but I have noticed that more per- 
sons, on the whole, are humbugged by be- 
lieving in nothing than in believing in too 
much,’’— Zhe Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklen- 
burg, N. Y. 


The Swinging Gate Miracle.—4ud they 
were amazed straightway with a great amase- 
ment (v. 42). Carlyle says: ‘* When I drive 
along the turnpike and come to the toli-gate, 
and, putting a penny in the slot, the gate 
swings back on the hinges, its opening is a 
miracle to my horse, but not to me, for I 
understand the mechanical device that ac- 
complished the feat. Just so, in the higher 
realm, what seems miracle to us is no miracle 
to God, but simply the ordinary working out 
of the laws he first ordained, and ever keeps 
in operation,—Jf7s. EZ. S, Gunn, Waseca, 
Minn, 


% 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year 1912. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs (or 
lesson pictures) of the places cost $8, and if 
ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case will be given free. ‘Those owning 
the stereographs used with the Uniform Lessons 
in 191 need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as 
certain places visited last year are to be re- 
visited in 1912. ‘hose already owning the stere- 
ographs for both 1910 and 1911 need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912. ‘Twelve places are 
visited during the third quarter of 1912: the 
twelve stereographs cost $2. (Owners of the 
1910 material need order only ten for this quar- 
ter, Owners of both 1910 and 1911 material 
need order only six for this quarter.) ‘The four 
for August cost 67 cents, Less than four in one 
order cost 20 cents each. The stereoscope, 
through which the pictures (stereographs) are 
sevn in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. Postage 
or express is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 103r Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IIERE is to-day no town on the ground 
where Jairus and his daughter lived. 

The ‘Homes at Capernaum were de- 
stroyed in war-times after Jesus’ day. But in 
almost, any town of modern Palestine we may 
find Syrian girls. who remind us of the syna- 
gogue minister’s daughter. Suppose, for 
example, we visit Ramah, a few miles porth- 
east of Jerusalem. Our map sets down the 
numbers 32 and 46 at that place, but without 
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any long spreading lines, since we shall not 
have extensive outlooks, 

We see a girl about the age of Jairus’ 
daughter, who has come out from her house 
to watch the village priest blessing some 
little children. She wears a cotton dress, 
with colored embroidery on the waist and a 
necklace with a pendant. A large piece of 
thin white cloth is fastened to her head by a 
band above her forehead, and a row of silver 
bangles is fastened to the band, falling against 
her hair. All Palestine girls and women who 








I too will pray.’’ | can afford it wear such bangles or strings of 


On reaching home that night the missionary | coins. The cloth veil protects her head from 


found a letter trom America containing ten 
dollars. With this encouragement a messen- 


ger was sent early next morning for Kara. | draw it over her face. 
It was a long day’s journey, but at noon he | being grown-up. 


returned with Kara. The girl said simply : 


I might as well start.’’ She was half-way 





the hot sun; when she is on the street it is 
considered more modest and well-bred to 
A veil is a mark of 
A Syrian girl feels quite 


| grand when she first puts one on, just as an 
‘* Why, we both prayed to God, so I thought | American girl feels when she begins to wear 


there when the messenger met her.— JuniaZa | 


Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
Expositor. The prise for. this week ts awarded 
fo this tllustration. 


From The | sent to school. 


long dresses and to ‘do up”’ her hair. 

A Syrian girl in those old days was not 
She learned from her mother 
how to spin and.weave.and sew and cook. 
She went often to the public well to fill an 





head, It was as good as gymnasium prac- 
tise for making her straight and graceful. 
People did not then think it necessary for a 
girl to know how to read and write. 

(Use stereograph entitled ‘*Greek priest 
blessing the village children at Ramah.’’ 
This same stereograph was used in 1910.) 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of ‘the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


UFFERED many things of many phy- 
sicians (v. 26), These supposed cures 
were often of an intricate and disgust- 

ing nature, and involved acts of asceticism 
and an endurance of discomfort and priva- 
tion sufficient to injure a healthy person, 

And had spent all that she had (v. 26). 
Sometimes the prescription was a profound 
secret that had been obtained by great ef- 
fort, including perhaps the murder of its 
previous possessor, and therefore it could 
not be communicated, and the cerainty of 
its power enjoyed except for a large sum of 
money. Or it contained at least one in- 
gredient exceedingly rare and difficult to 
obtain, such as a powder made from the 
poison fang of a certain snake, or a hair 
stolen from the beard of a dead saint belong- 
ing to a very distant shrine. 

Many weeping and wailing greatly (v. 38) 
It is customary fer the weeping and wailing 
to break out with renewed power on the 
arrival or approach of a new company of 
visitors to the funeral function. It would 
be loudest of all on the return of the be- 
reaved father, 

They laughed him to scorn(v. 40). The 
tears and the laughter were equally near to 
the surface. Christ’s words implied that 
such a display of lamentation was uncalled 
for, but the spirit of a venerated function 
was.upon them, and the sympathetic neigh- 
bors. were determined to show their respect 
to the smitten family by making the most of 
the occasion. With regard to ‘the insinceri- 
ties of funeral etiquette, East and West are: 
much the same as to degree, the difference 
being chiefly in the form assumed. 

Having put them all forth (v. 40). In 
the East children are present at the wailings 
for the dead, and look on and wonder and 
think, and learn to cry out and beat the 
breast and do what they see the others do- 
ing. It would have been a shock to the 
child to see those singing groups that she 
would know so well the meaning of, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


QuEsTION Roap.—Take a large sheet 
A of paper, and make upon it an imagin- 
ary plot of Capernaum. Draw the 
line of the shore of the Sea of Galilee on 
which Christ landed, make a square off at 
some distance for the synagogue, and at one 
corner of the plot, as far as possible from the 
shore line, place the house of the ruler of 
the synagogue, Jairus. Make the diagram 
of this house in two squares, the front or re- 
ception part and the rear or the part in 
which the daughter of Jairus lay. Drawa 
street leading from the shore, past the syna- 
gogue, to the house of Jairus. Mount the 
entire diagram upon a piece of wood. 

Write on slips of paper the following ques- 
tions on the lesson, including the miracle of 
the healing of the woman on the way to 
Jairus’ house, which is omitted from the 
quarterlies. Stick pins through the ques- 
tions, fastening them along the road where 
Jesus passed, and in the house of Jairus, so 
that the pupils may detach them one at a 
time, read them aloud, and answer them, 
thus getting an orderly view of the develop- | 
ment of the lesson. All questions relating | 
to the shore, for instance, will be placed | 
close to the shore ; those regarding the svna- 
gogue will be placed at the synagogue on 
the plot; those relating to the healed woman 
will come next along the road, and so on. 

Here are the questions that you may use: 
‘*Where had Jesus been just before our 
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lesson? . What happened as soon as he 
landed at Capernaum?' What did this 
crowd of people want from Jesus? What 
man of prominence came to see Jesus? 
What was his name? What was the duty 
of a ‘ruler of the synagogue’? How did 
Jairus greet Jesus? What did this signify ? 
What did he ask from Jesus? Why did the 
crowd go with Jesus? What sick woman 
was in the crowd that went with Jesus? 
What did she do in order to be healed? 
What part of Jesus’ garment did she touch ? 
How did Jesus know that she had touched 
him? What does this show us about the 
cost of his miracles to Jesus? What did the 
woman do when she saw that Jesus knew 
what she had done? What did Jesus say 
had healed her? What will faith do for us? 
What happened as the crowd approached 
Jairus’ house? How did Jesus encourage 
Jairus? ‘To whom does Jesus speak the 
same words to-day? In what condition did 
Jesus find the home of Jairus? How did 
Jesus rebuke the mourners? What did Jesus 
mean by saying that the girl was not dead 
but only sleeping? Why did Jesus put the 
mourners out of the house? Whom did he 
take with him into the girl’s room? On 
what other occasions were Peter, James, and 
John thus singled out from the disciples? 
In what way did Jesus raise the dead girl ? 
What words did he use? What was the 
effect of the words? What two commands 
did Jesus give when he had worked ‘the 
miracle? Why is this one of the greatest 
of Christ’s miracles ? _ What does it show us 
about his power and his nature ? ’’ 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
e 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Hear the footsteps of Jesus."’ 
‘* Lord, I believe ; thy power I own." 
‘* My faith looks up to Thee." 
‘* She only touched «he hem of his garment.” 
‘* Sing. them over again to me." 
‘The Great Physician now is here.’ 
** We may not climb the heavenly steeps.”’ 
‘* What means this eager, anxious throng ?"" 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 30 : 1-6 (62 :'I-3, 6). 
Psalm 116 : 1-10 (233 : 1-6, 10). 
Psalm 18 : 1-3, 13 (29 : 1-3, 13). 
Psalm 23 : 1-5 (43: 1, 2). 
Psalm 127 : 1, 2 lars oo 


~ 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we thank thee for the assurance of thy power 
over sorrow and death, for the life that is tri- 
umphant over the darkness of grief and the 
grave. We have Seen loved ones pass into the 
shadow, and out of it into the glory of thy pres- 
ence, and we have ourselves known the coinfort 
and restoring of thy love toward us, Grant us, 
we pray thee, freedom from the burden of fear 
as we think of the quiet sleep from which we 
awake to endless joy, not as death, but as the 
open door to life. And while we are in the 
life of earth, pgessed with cares and the con- 
cerns of the daily task, may we be in the 
heavenly atmosphere of trust and wholeness of 
body end spirit, because thou art here in very 
truth. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—If Jesus became as 
discouraged about us as we do about other 
people, how hopeless would be our future ! 
Here is a girl who is the greatest trial to her 
mother,—wilful, careless, selfish, and really 
seeming to 4e to be of that sort. Her 
friends can teach her nothing, so it seems. 
Her mother is baffled. And then some one 
who ought to know better says with a sad 
shake of the head, ‘‘ Oh, I’ve seen girls like 
that before. You simply can’t do anything 
with them.’’ And so she is allowed to go 
her own way, with an occasional storm at 
home, 

We who get discouraged about others 
need Jesus quite,as much as they do, He 
must begin with us. We are the problems 
that trouble him, not they. For he is count- 
ing upon us to lead others to him, encour- 
agingly, hopefully, eagerly, in faith. So to 
you and to me he is saying to-day : 


ARISE! 


Arise out of your doubt. The ruler of the 
synagogue puts you to shame, in his faith. 
Bring your friends to me. Arise, and never 
be discouraged about any one of my crea- 


’ 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 18 (Mark 5 : 21-43) 


tures,—not even about yourself. ‘‘ Try my 
promises and my po gy Arise!’ And 
we shall find that even as the woman in the 
crowd was healed by just touching Jesus’ 
clothing, in faith, so we if we draw ever 
thus near to him, in faith, will have new life 
from him for that which we are to do in the 
world. Why not 4ave what he offers, in our 
lives and for those whom we would help. 


‘We can have Him,—and so can they. 


** he healing of his seamless dress 
- Is by our beds of pain ; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES.—Several previous lessons pre- 
sented some wonderful talks of Jesus. 

These are followed by some of his 
wonderful works. Both attracted the crowds. 

The Bible stories are recorded in such 
beautiful, direct language that an attempt to 
change them seems‘unwise, except to make 
plain some customs of that land and time. 

To-day’s lesson presents a double story, 
one within the other, yet distinct incidents, 
also related, because they occurred on the 
same day, in. the ministry of Jesus, and per- 
tained to two homes in the same city. They 
emphasize a similar truth to the thought 
developed last Sunday, that Jesus does care 
when people are in trouble. 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus wanted to help 
everybody. 

Lesson Stories.—How Jesus made two 
homes happy. 

Memory Verse.—‘*He went about doing 
good’’ (Acts 10 : 38). (The Golden Text 
sugvested is the chief incident of the story, 
rather than a general truth.) 

Every good story has four related parts : 

1. An interesting short beginning. 

2. A succession of events in order, show- 
ing action. x 

3. A climax, stating the most important 
event, and including the truth. 

4. A short, satisfactory ending. 

In to-day’s double story, pick out the four 
parts of each; notice that each story shows 
how Jesus ‘“‘ went about doing good.”’ 

Review.—Last Sunday we left Jesus and 
his disciples getting into their boat, to return 
to their city of Capernaum. What had hap- 
pened during their ride across the sea? Do 
you think that the disciples were afraid to 
go back in the boat? What had Jesus done 
for them? What else had they seen him do 
after the storm, when they landed on the 
rocky shore? What became of those evil 
spirits? What did the cured man want to 
do? What did Jesus tell him? 

It was after all this that they pushed the 
boat from the shore and started to cross the 
sea. I can almost see the man who was 
healed standing by the shore, watching that 
boat until, like a speck, it passed out of 
sight. 

It was not a long ride, and I think it was 
a pleasant one, as the storm had passed 
over. They crossed, so as to land on the 
shore where so many people had Listened to 
the wonderful stories which Jesus had told 
by the sea. Do you think Jesus was sur- 
prised to find the people still gathered on 
the shore waiting for him to come back ? 
(Luke 8: 40). Perhaps some of the disci- 
ples told them what had happened. What 
could you have told, if you had been with 
Jesus? Could anything be more wonderful 
than quieting the storm and healing the poor 
crazy man? Let us see: 

Lesson Setting and Story.—In Capernaum 
were many houses and people. (Indicate 
two on the blackboard, plain table, or sand- 
table.) One was the fine home of Jairus the 
synagogue ruler. [lis only child was a girl 
of twelve, whose name we do not know, ex- 
cept as Jairus’ daughter. It must have 
been a comfortable, happy home. 

The other home was not so fine nor 
happy, for the woman who lived there had 
been ill for twelve years, and had spent all 
she had with the doctors, trying to get well 
and strong. (Notice the twelve years in 
each story.) Having contrasted the homes, 
tell the story vividly. Picture Jesus talking 
to the earnest people, interrupted by the 
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dramatic incident of Jairus coming and fall- 
ing at Jesus’ feet, begging him to go with 
him to his home, etc. They are interrupted 
on the way by the woman so anxious to be 
cured. 

Mention the sadness in Jairus’ home when 
the little girl died, and the gladness of the 
poorer home when the woman was made 
well and strong. Three of the disciples, 
who had seen Jesus’ power over winds, 
waves, rough seas, and evil spirits, were 
allowed to see something more wonderful 
when Jesus took the girl by the hand and 
said, ‘‘ Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.’’ It 
is a satisfactory ending that both homes were 
made glad. So Jesus went about doing 

“ For his hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind.” 


ad ag | Stories for the Sunday-school.” 


Clayton 
mmy, Publisher, Chicago. 


15 cents.) 

Hand-work.—Let the children sketch two 
houses, and indicate what occurred to make 
them sad and glad. Let them add a square 
to indicate some hospital or children’s home 
in your city or town, and suggest some way 
in which your class can do good to some- 
body to make them glad. As it is summer, 
a party, picnic, or ride could be planned, or 
flowers gathered and carried to older peo- 
ple, making real the song: 


‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
‘Yo be to others kind and good.”"’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


HEN Lolita Armour's millionaire 
father summoned from Europe a 
celebrated surgeon to heal his little 

daughter, he doubtless offered that specialist 
a very generous compensation. True, the 
American surgeons presented other little 
girls to the surgeon for help, which he gave; 
but would he have come without any pay- 
The Great Physician to-day is 
called to heal.a sick girl. 

1. Somebody asks Jesus to heal a sick girl. 
Note the father’s name, occupation, and 
love for child. Note the patient’s condi- 
tion, age, the impossibility of her coming to 
Jesus herself. Dwell upon the need and 
value of intercession and the opportunity 
girls have of praying for each other. In a 
certain Sunday-school some girls decided 
that no girl should remain six months in 
their class without becoming a Christian. 
Without your intercession some one may not 
meet the Great Healer. Note that no 
tempting offer of reward was needed to 
make Jesus come. Here is proof again that 
he cares. Faith in the intercessor is funda- 
mental, 

2. Jesus’ going ts delayed. Analyze this 
story briefly. Did this delay do any good ? 
How? Did it do any harm? Note that 
because of the delay: (1) Faith was tested ; 
(2) some one else was healed ; (3) it gave 
opportunity for a greater miracle. Have 
the girls apply these three principles when 
prayers are not immediately fulfilled. 

3. jesus aroused a sleeping girl. What 
discouraging news came from the sick-room? 
Recall the details of the healing. Note the 
thoughtfulness of Jesus to remind the par- 
ents to give her food. Tell of the girl, Vic- 
toria of England, who was areused from 
sleep by the archbishop and the chamberlain 


to be told that she was Queen of England. 


Some girls to-day are asleep, spiritually. 
Jesus Christ only can waken them. Per- 
haps you can call him to some ‘sleeping ”’ 
girl, Then privately to the girls who are 
Christians show their responsibility toward 
the ‘‘sleepers ”’ in the class. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Luke 4 : 16-30. Why should Jesus 
want to go back to his home town? What 
wonderful opportunity did these people fail 
to see ? 

Read Luke 2: 39 and 51. 
long did Jesus live in Nazareth ? 
you find about this town ? 

Frdém what chapter in Isaiah is the quota- 
tion in verses 18 and 19 found? 

Memorize John i: 11. Who were ‘his 
own’’? Why did they receive him not? 

What does verse 21 mean? 

What is the reference in verse 25? Read 
1 Kings 17 : 1-18. 


About how 
What can 





What is the reference in verse 27? Read 
2 Kings 5 : 1-14. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard © 


GREAT many boys are struggling under 
the impression that they are, in the 
opinion of others, hopeless cases. 

Grown folks are sometimes very reckless and 
ruthless in outspoken, sweeping comment on 
a boy’s doings,—so much so that he is liable 
to an entirely wrong notion of what is possi- 
ble for him. Keep on telling a boy that he 
is disobedient, and untruthful, ani mean, 
and lazy, and by and by he begins to think 
he is all that, as a fixture, finally and eter- 
nally. One of the phases of Christ’s person- 
ality that should be made very clear to a boy 
is his loving hopefulness about those whom 
he knew were weak. 

And that far-reaching love of his would 
not stop with restoring the losses of the life 
that is still going on, but it would reach, if 
need be, clear on beyond the shadow of 
death and bring back into the earthly life one 
who had gone. 

Last Sunday we talked of those who, 
demon-possessed, had been cleansed and 
liberated by Christ. Boys, do you know 
any one who seems beyond Christ’s reach? 
Yes, here and there is one who seems so, 
Perhaps sin has cut deep, sad furrows in his 
countenance, robbed him of his physical 
strength, and made him believe that there is 
no hope for him. But Christ can do every- 
thing for such aman. Whose picture did I 
show you in Mr. Hadley’s book? [The Old 
a 

In our lesson to-day a Jewish head of a 
synagogue asks Christ to do what? . Yes, to 
heal his daughter, who was at the. point of 
death. Harry, tell us what you learned 
about the synagogue, please, in answer to 
the question I gave yeu last Sunday. All 
this helps to show what kind of man, at the 
head of such a work, came to Jesus with 
such a request. He wasn’t hopeless about 
his daughter. 

But do you think that ruler wondered why 


‘Jesus didn’t hurry? I can see him in his 


terrible anxiety wishing that.the crowd would 
scatter and let Jesus alone. And the 
Teacher even stopped to look for a sick 
woman who had just touched him! Oh, 
why wouldn’t he hurry / Why, the case of 
that ruler’s daughter was becoming more 
hopeless every moment. 

Imagine her father’s grief when word 
came to him through the crowd that the 
child was dead. Well, nothing could be 
done now, of course. 

Joe, tell us just what was done now, when 
the friends of the ruler advised him to let 
Christ alone and trouble him no more. Yes, 
Christ did what they were sure was impossi- 
ble. He loves to be brought to what men 
call a ** hopeless case.”’ 

Sam Hadley, who wrote the book I showed 
to you, said that the Water Street Mission 
didn’t want the cases that any one else could 
handle, but those that others had given up 
or wouldn’t take. 

Boys, if you have ever for one moment 
thought that anything in you is too much for 
Christ td take care of, or in any one you 
want to be the means of helping, get over 
that idea to-day. Put yourself into his hands 
completely. Bring your friends tohim. He 
is equal to any saving at any point that any 
of us may need. What was it he said to the 
synagogue ruler, after the word about the 
little girl’s death had come? ‘' Fear not, 
only believe.’? He says that to you and to 
me to-day. Let’s ¢vy him, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 
The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Two Noteworthy Works of Healing 
(Mark 5 : 21-43; Matt. 9 : 18.25: 
Luke 8 : 40-56). 


HE group of remarkable and representa- 
tive deeds of gracious friendliness, 
which testified alike to the rich and 

friendly personality of Jesus and to his unlim- 
ited power, deeds which by common consent 
of the early disciples were best illustrative of 
the Master’s unique methods and achieve- 
ments, is completed by the two deeds of 
restoration which our lesson relates. 
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The people of Gadara gave Jesus no wel- 
come. He had to return to ‘the other 
side,’’ where multitudes anticipated his com- 
ing. He returned apparently (Matt. 9 : 1) 
to Capernaum, where two cases of acute dis- 
tress evoked his sympathy. No sooner had 
he reached the city than there came to him 
a man of importance, one of the rulers of the 
synagogue, whose name was Jairus, with an 
earnest plea for his healing presence. The 
father was heartbroken over the anticipated 
death of his loved daughter, and implored 
Jesus to go to his home that he might touch 
the sick maiden and heal her. So, doubt- 
less, he had seen Jesus do, He had faith 
that the presence of the Master ‘would avail. 

Think of the far-reaching application of 
the point of view of Jairus. How many 
sorts of difficulties would be met promptly 
and wisely, if Jesus was called at once to 
participate in their handling! ‘The Rev, 
Charles M. Sheldon embodied this idea in 
his world-famous booklet, ‘* What Would 
Jesus Do?” ‘The world is beginning to see 
that Jairus was the pioneer in reaching out 
after the simplest but best remedy for its 
evils. Let Jesus be a sharer in the lives and 
plans and sorrows oj men, their development 
or mitigation is certain, 

On the way to the home, a woman who 
had suffered the horrors of the practise 
called medical of the uneducated East and 
was reduced to despair, ventured to touch in 
timid fashion the very edge of his robe, be- 
lieving that the succor which had come be- 
fore her very eyes to many a sufferer might 
also come to her. She was not very clear 
about the ‘how’? of it, but felt sure that 
Jesus was one who helped those in bitter 
physical or spiritual need. At once she 
had the glad assurance that her malady. was 
stayed through the mysterious power of. her 
benefactor, 

But the cure could not be kept secret. 
Jesus knew that something had happened 
out of the ordinary. The gentle irony of 
Peter and the other disciples in reply to his 
question as to the one who had touched his 
garment was of no avail. He turned to sat- 
isfy himself in the matter, whereupon the 
shrinking woman emboldened herself to fall 
at his feet and open her heart to him, mak- 
ing known the wonderful cure that had fol- 
lowed upon her timid act of faith. » Such 
confessions it was sweet for Jesus to hear. 
They gave him new courage for his redemp- 
tive campaign. 

He continued to the house of Jairus the 
ruler, despite the discouraging message re- 
ceived that the girl had passed away. A 
still greater evidence of God-given power he 
would manifest. Taking with him only his 
intimate disciples and the sorrowing father 
he comes to the house, where the full tu- 
mult of an Eastern mourning was beginning. 
Deprecating all this and excluding the hired 
mourners and friends he called back the girl 
into vigorous life and sane service. 

It was a wonderful thing to do, but is par- 
alleled every day spiritually. Christ gets 
face to face in the quiet with a soul that has 
died and rekindles its vitality and ministers 
to its health, Truly he was the great Physi- 
cian, modest, sane, practical, compelling. 

These were wonderful examples of the 
power of Jesus over physical disease or 
death, as well as over mental derangement 
or evil powers. No wonder that the people 
‘*were astonished at his mighty works,’’ 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KAN. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











August 12 to 18 


tls boy and girl of to-day have very 
little incentive to form the habit of the 
devotional life. Aside from the influ- 

ence of a brief hour in Sunday-school, or a 
special course or occasional address in school, 
they have little opportunity of learning Bible 
truth. From parents and in the home they 
gain little in this line, for life has grown 
so complex and busy. The value of family 
worship should be seen in this very con- 
dition. Very soon the regular habit will 
become an actual influence in the home, and 
the devotional spirit unconsciously develop 
in the child. God will have his natural 
place in the young heart, and inestimable 
blessing will result through life. ‘There are 


some things which have gone from us by de- 
fault which we must recover, and worship in 
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the home is prominent among them. As 
the Almighty has made the home the unit of 
society, so we must let genuine natural re- 
ligious training begin there, 


Mon.—Mark § : 21-24, 35-43. 
The Ruler's Daughter. 

The sad heart of this father was not will- 
ing to yield to its pain and grief without an 
effort to save. Christ’s ‘* only believe ’’ was 
enough. On the other hand, Christ cared 
little for the ridicule or scorn of the unbe- 
lieving. He was giving his attention to the 
needy, not to the critic. 

Thou Blessed Physician, wilt thou not 
only enter our homes and hospitals with thy 
healing and restoring power, but enter our 
hearts as well, with a living, believing faith. 
May we not only value thy power, but gain 
that faith which follows thy word, ** Be not 
afraid.’’ For thy sake, Amen, 





Tues.—Mark §: 25-34. A Woman's Healing Faith, 

Some poor sufferers accept as final that 
which we lose by scholarly and proud un- 
belief. ‘This poor soul lost in the crowd 
knew little of Jesus save that he could heal. 
A touch of his garment meant more to her 
than ail the philosophies of the Pharisees, 
It did the work, She was well and strong 
and had the Saviour’s peaceful blessing. 


Give to us, Lord Jesus, the simple, real 
Jaith of this poor wl woman, 
make our way to thee through the crowd of 
surrounding wonderers who know not the 
cficacy of thy touch. May fatth receive in 
our lives its reward, and may contact with 
Christ mean destruction to sin and suffer- 
ing, In thy name. Amen, 


Wed.— Mark 1: 35-45. The Touch of Power. 

Contact with sin never contaminated 
Christ, for he touched the sinner to cure him. 
Iie was immune from vileness because he 
was pure in heart and purpose. His very 
touch meant health. Human sin and evil 
need the personal touch of pure, self-sacri- 
ficing life to take Christ’s place to-day, 

Dear Lord, thy loving hands ever worked 
with thy pure heart, Vileness turned to 
sweet pure flesh and hearts were washed be- 
cause thou didst give thyself to men. In the 
wisdom of modern organised charity may 
we never lose the personal touch of the liv- 
ing, loving Christ. Amen, 


Thurs, -Luke7: 1-10. Jesus’ Power Over Disease. 

‘Those who have never been trained to 
serve and honor the Master sometimes teach 
us lessons of respect and faith. ‘This cen- 
turion in his humility revealed also his great- 
ness. Ile recognized the greatness of Christ, 
and his faith blended with his humility and 
love gained the Saviour’s interest and power. 


Our God and Father, may we learn many | 


of the splendid lessons taught us to-day from 
the higher-minded and loyal converts 
Christianity in Eastern lands, 
women who like this noble centurion of old are 
seeking and honoring thee by their testimo- 
nies and respect. For Christ's sake. Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 7: 11-17. Jesus’ Power Over Death. 

This woman was without doubt one who 
had not given up to her sad life. She wasa 
widow; she had known trouble before. 
Now her son had also been taken. But in 
her sadness: she was not without friends. 
Many people were with her; those whom 
she no doubt had comforted, Christ never 
overlooks those who have comforted others. 

We thank thee, dear Master, for thy vic- 
tory over death, the lone, sad, cruel foe to 
all human life. Give to us the constant 
victory of the resurrection truth ourselves, 


that we may not live in dread of death, but 


in anticipation of eternal life. And may 
we remember our loved ones gone as victors 
now. In thy dear name, Amen, 


Sat.--1 King’s 17 : 17-24, 
The Widow’s Son Restored to Life. 

The man of God was recognized in his 
life-giving power; but that power was not 
his, but God’s life in him. Paul said, ‘*I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ 
The Christ life not only sustains in us, but 
restores life to others. 

May we, our dear Father, so live in 
Jesus Christ from day to day that we may 


be consctous of thy presence and give to | 


others life in theeas well, In this world of 
strand death may we be the recipients and 
distributors of salvation and life. And may 
we be willing to give ourselves as well as our 


means to the task. In thy name. Amen, 


May we | 


to | 
men and | 
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Sun.—Luke § : 17-26. 
Jesus’ Power Over Disease and Sin. 

Greater even than his power over disease 
and sin was his marvelous insight into men’s 
thoughts. We read in these verses that 
**When Jesus perceived their thoughts he 
answering said: Why reason ye in your 
hearts?’’ The One who has power to con- 
quer disease and sin can see right into your 
heart and mine, and knows us better than 
we know ourselves. 


O God, thou hast searched us and known 
us, Thou art acquainted with all our 
thoughts. Forgive us, we pray- thee, the 
unspoken sins of our hearts, Cleanse thou 
| us from secret faults. May we know thy 
power over the outward life of disease and 
sin and over the inward life of self, that we 
may find in thee our help and strength. 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 18, 1912 
Christian Tact (John 4 : 1-30) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
(Judg. 


Mon.—Gideon, the peacemaker 
8 : 1-3) 
‘TUES.—'l'actful words (Jas. 3 : 2). 
WED.—Tact a study (2 Cor. 6 : 1-4). 
‘THUR.—David's tact (2 Sam. 9 : 6-13). 
Fri.—Christ's example (Matt. 26 : 6-13). 
Sat.—'Tact in a text (Acts 17 : 22-29). 











Tell of one instance of tactful words or deeds. 
Where should tact be most practised ? 
How is tact implied in our pledge ? 


RUE tact is love touching life. It is the 
application to human acts and rela- 
tionships of the spirit of consideration 

and thoughtfulness and unselfishness, 
oy an 


One of the lowest forms of tact is playing 
upon or working through the weaknesses 
and foibles of others.’ A woman thinks that 
her taste is better than that of any one else. 
We want to have something done. We fear 
her opposition, We appeal to her as to an 
authority in taste. Her pride is pleased 
and we secure her support, where a want of 
tact would have procured her antagonism. 


% 


A man has constituted himself, or by the 
| accident of office has been constituted, a 
sort of financial watch-dog of an institution. 
He thinks that nothing isgright that he does 
not himself originate. e adroitly draw 
| him on to propose something that we really 
| proposed to him. As our scheme he would 
| Bave resisted it. As his own he ardently 

advocates it. ‘* I have a man in my church,”’ 
said a pastor, ‘‘who always obstructs and 
| antagonizes. Whatever is supported meets 
| his opposition. He advocates its contrary. 
| My way is to support what I don’t want. 
| He opposes, and I yield to him, and secure 
| just what I think is really needed.’’ 


% 


These are low forms of tact. They have 
always to be closely guarded lest falsehood 
slip into them, and there are many natures 
| to which such devices are simply impossible. 


bd 


And there are even lower and more subtly 
| dangerous forms of tact, 
| themselves to people who represent diametri- 

cally opposite views in order to win such 

people to the support of a common. move- 
; ment, when a leader will represent his cause 
po one light to liberals and in another to 

conservatives, one to high-churchmen and 
another to low. There are men and women 
| who are being led by what they call ‘‘ tact ’’ 
along very dangerous paths in these matters. 


% 


But true tact is just love sincerely and un- 
selfishly at work in the world. It is not 
| seeking for anything for itself or for any 
| cause or institution that it represents ; it is 
not Absalom in the gate trying to steal peo- 
ple’s hearts or to curry popularity. It is 
| love trying to do things for others, to make 
| them happier, to put brightness into their 
| lives, to compose difficulties, to preserve 
friendships, to make peace. 








| 


when men adapt | 





Tact is the avoidance of all needless prej- 
udice and ism. Paul never hesi- 
tated to speak right out, and if need be to 
condemn and resist others openly. But his 
love led him to seek always to avoid this 
and to speak with charity and consideration. 
Often we see good measures hindered and 
impeded by the tactlessness of well-meaning 

, who do their measure injustice by 
raising against them opposition which is not 
in the least necessary, which the measure 
does not deserve, which is called forth purely 
by the wrong presentation. Tact which 
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deceives is matched by tactlessness which 
misleads. 

A perfectly true and perfectly loving man 
would always be tactful. ‘There would be 
times when in conflict with evil tact would 
accomplish nothing, and his truth and love 
would then utter themselves as truth and 
love did with Jesus, but always, even in 
such hours, he would act as the true man 
and the loving man, and the difficulty would 
be due, not to his folly or to his incapacity, 
but to the badness which cannot be anything 
but itself. 





[ Ask Marion Lawrance 





ILLINOIS.—I am a teacher of a boys’ class. 
In our school there are two classes of boys 
about the same age (sixteen years). ‘The other 
teacher has planned a boys’ club, to include 
his class and mine, on the‘! secret "’ order similar 
to the Masonic lodge. A Greek name such as is 
used in college and high school fraternities will 
be used. ‘The object is to provide a social and 
educational center to help and hold the boys 
for Christ and the Sunday-school. Would any 
harm result to the boys or the cause of Christ 

ting the “ secret " idea and the Greek 
name ?—A. N. 


HERE is always a measure of attraction to 
boys about anything that is secret or semi- 
secret. Ifthe things that are done in the 

boys’ club are all right, and the motive is 
all right, and the influence of the things done 
is good, it does not follow that the results 
will be bad. On the other hand, I think 
there are plenty of boys’ clubs and organiza- 
tions that are attractive and helpful without 
getting up a new one of a secret nature ; for 
example, The Knights of King Arthur, The 
Brotherhood of David (for information about 
both of these organizations write to the Rev. 
Frank L. Masseck, Potsdam, N. Y.); The 
Knights of the Holy Grail (for information 
write to Perry Edward Powell, Tipton, In- 
diana); Kappa Sigma Pi, or Modern Knights 
of St, Paul (for information write to D, H. 
Jemison, 224 Fourth Avenue, West, Cincin- 
rati, Ohio). If you are interested in other 


forms of organization for boys I would recom- 


mend your getting: a booklet entitled, ‘* Or- 
ganizations for Boys,’’ by Willis L. Gelston 
(Westminster Press, 10 cents). 





OHIO.—Will you please give me some in- 
formation as to the y-scheol contests 
in vogue for increasing membership and at- 
tendance ?—C, A. H 


HERE are many methods of conducting 
contests in the Sunday-school for the 
purpose of increasing membership and 

attendance. Perhaps the one mest common 


is the ** Red and Blue Contest,’’ where the | 


school is divided into sides called ‘* The 
Reds ’’ and ‘*’The Blues,’’ and where each 
scholar wears a button _ indicating by its 
color the side to which he belongs. On 
these buttons are the words ‘‘ Bring One,’’ 
or ‘* Brought One’’; ‘* Bring Two,’’ or 
“ Brought ‘'wo,’’ etc., and sometimes other 
wording. 

Not infrequently the contest takes the 
form of ** A Double-Up Campaign,’’ where 
the school tries'to secure enough new mem- 
bers to average one new scholar for each old 
one. The method of competition between 
sides is sometimes indicated by two steam- 
ships crossing the sea, such as the ‘* Lusi- 
tania- Mauretania Contest,’’ each new scholar 
counting a certain number of knots or miles, 
—say, for example, ten miles. Ten new 
scholars brought by a given side would put 
their side forward one hundred miles. 

The same thing is sometimes indicated by 
aeroplanes, a new scholar counting a certain 
number of feet upin the air. Little aero- 
plane pictures adjusted on the wall opposite 
a scale, and moved Sunday by Sunday, indi- 
cate the standard of the two sides. 

Or there may be a contest in which the 
boys and girls are working against each 
other, and the results indicated by a picture 
of a boy and a girl climbing two ladders, 
each round of the ladder indicating a certain 
gain. 

A thermometer may also be used for this 
same purpose, and likewise a clock. There 
is no end to the devices which may be gotten 
up in this way for this purpose. Sometimes 
one whole Sunday-school will enter into a 
contest with another school in the same or 
another city. 





Having said this much about these con- 
tests, let me give the caution that a large 
majority of Sunday-school contests result in 
disappointment and bad feeling. It is dan- 
gerous business. The contest must run 
pretty evenly between the two sides or in- 
terest flags. The spirit of competition some- 
time runs so high that the scholars forget 
Sunday-school decorum, and solicit new 
scholars from other schools, which is indeed 
a great mistake. Or scholars are induced to 
come in when it is known in advance that 
they are to be but temporary, and they sim- 
ply come to be counted on the side they 
represent. 

If the same amount of effort that it re- 
quires to conduct a contest should be put 
into the school itself for the purpose of seek- 
ing its improvement, the results that would 
follow would ‘be not only better, but more 
permanent, The best way I know of to 
make a school grow is *‘ to have a good meal 
ready when the bell rings,’’ 

Suppose the school should adopt for its 
motto, imitating the advertisement of a cer- 
tain candy manufacturer, ‘‘Our only com- 
petitor is last Sunday.’” It is entirely legiti- 
mate for any school to try to beat its. own 
record, but the ordinary Sunday-school mem- 
bership contest, as commonly conducted, is 
an abomination. 





VIRGINIA.—Can you give me any help as to 
the best way to proceed in making up alist of 
books for a Sunday-school library of about 
$200 in value ?—G. E. B 


HE ideal way to select books for a library 
is to keep selecting them all the time. If 
you now have no library at all, it will be 

necessary to select quite a number at once to 
start with. After the library is once started, 
the other way is better. 

‘There are many made-up libraries, but it 
is often the case that a few: good books ‘are 
thus made to carry the sale of some not so 
good. If you will make out your list of 
books, and send them in duplicate to several 
good book houses, especially those which 
supply Sunday-school libraries, they will 
quote you prices which will be very reason- 
able. 

Your denominational supply house can be 
of great help to you, and you will probably 
be able to get all the books you want from 
them. After your library is once started, 
give your committee a specific amount of 
money to be invested in new books at their 
discretion. One or two, or at the mosta 
few books at a time, will be found a gcod 
deal better way to keep up interest than to 
let the library run down, and then put in a 
lot of new books all at once. 

One of the best ways to make your library 
practical and helpful is to have it catalogued 
in such a way that the various departments 
of the school can easily select the books 
adapted to their needs, A very few words 
of description under the titles of books in 
such a catalogue is invaluable, such, for ex- 
ample, as ‘‘ Just the book for Intermediate 
girls to read;’’ ‘*A fascinating book for 
Juniors,’’ etc. 

It is almost a waste of time to endeavor to 
carry on a Sunday-school library unless you 
have a good, enthusiastic librarian; then 
back this librarian up with a good library 
committee, made up of some of the best 
leaders of the school. Even in your present 
condition, assuming that you have no library 
now, I would advise you to sele¢t the com- 
mittee and this librarian at once. If you 
secure persons who are interested in reading 
and who understand the needs of your 
school, they will select a better list of books 
than you can secure in any other way. 
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UR offer to send you to the World’s Sunday School Convention in Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 

” 1913, without money cost to you, has awakened so much interest that the outline of the tours is 

again published here. Up to this time (noon on Friday, July 26), 893 persons from 54 states and provinces 
have asked for information about the plan, and 54 persons are already planning to go, under its terms. 
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Tour No. I....Sixty-one days....S. S. Canopic 
Tour No. 2.....Fifty-one days........... S. S. Letitia 
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Facts that will serve you 


The countries that may be visited by taking these tours are: 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, ‘Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine. 


The return passage tickets good for one year. 


TOUR 1, Canopic (12,000'tons), sixty-one days. The Canopic will 
sail from Boston, ‘Thursday, June 12, 1913, through the Mediterranean, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, visiting, on the outward passage, 
the Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, and Algiers, to Naples, thence by rail 
to Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, Florence, Venice, Milan, the Italian Lakes, 
St. Gothard Pass. Eight days in Zurich. 


Returning, visiting the Falls of the Rhine, the Black Forest, Hei- 
delberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, Mayence, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, Leyden the Pilgrim town, The Hague, 
Scheveningen, Brussels, Paris, London, sailing from Liverpool, August 
2, Leyland Line, carrying one class of cabin passengers only. 


TOUR 2, Letitia (10,000 tons), or a similar ship, fifty-one days. 
The Letitia, or similar ship, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only, will sail from Montreal for Glasgow, June 14, 1913. ‘The dele- 
gates will enjoy more than nine hundred miles of scenery, of the river 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From Glasgow to Edinburgh, the cathedral towns of East England, 
the homes of the Pilgrims, London, The Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Isle of Marken, Cologne, The Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, the Falls of the Rhine. Eight 
days in Zurich. . 


Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Montreux, the 
Montreux Oberland, Geneva, Paris. Sailing from Havre, July 26, on 
French Line steamer, carrying one'class of cabin passengers only, due 
New York, Sunday, August 3. ° 


TOUR 3, Scotian (10,500 tons), thirty-eight days. The Scotian, 
carrying one class of cabin passengers only, will sail from Montreal for 
London, Saturday, June 21, 1913. ‘The delegates will enjoy more than 
nine hundred miles of beautiful and impressive scenery as the steamer 
skirts the banks of the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From London, the delegates will visit Harwich, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, 
the Falls of the Rhine. Eight days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Basle to Paris and Havre. Sailing 
from Havre, France, on a steamer of the Allan Line, carrying one class 
of cabin passengers only, Saturday, July 19, due in Montreal Monday, 
July 28. 


Tobe 4, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for 
Cherbourg, France, Tuesday, June 24, 1913. From Cherbourg the 
delegates will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich, with side 
trips to Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, etc. 


Returning from Zurich via Lake Constance, Lindau, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, the Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, London, 





The Zeeland, 
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EIGHT ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


How any one of these tours can be made without money-cost to you will be 
fully explained upon request. 
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Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, the Shakespeare country, Leam- 
ington, Carlisle, Melrose Abbey, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool. 
Sailing from Liverpool Saturday, August 2, for Montreal or Boston on 
a White Star Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only. Due in Montreal or Boston Monday, August 11. 


TOUR 5, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for Cher- 
bourg, France, Tuesday, June 24,1913. From Cherbourg the delegates 
will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich. 

Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, the 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Berne, 
Basle, Heidelberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and London. Sailing from London on a steamer of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, carrying first-cabin passengers only,Saturday, 
August 2, due in New York, Tichien, August 11, 





Three Tours to the Holy Land—Egypt, 
Greece, and Turkey 


These Tours include the return from Naples, via Zurich, 
to Boston with Tour No. 1. Exceptions can be made. 


TOUR A, one hundred and one days. 
Saturday, May 3, 1913, by Austro-American Line S. S., via the Azores, 
Algiers, and Naples to Patras ; thence rail to Corinth aud Athens ; 
Russian Line steamer to Alexandria ; rail to Cairo, with excursion to 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and the Sphinx ; Port Said, thence Khedivial 
Line to Jaffa ; nineteen days in Palestine, visiting Jerusalem and 
vicinity, including Olivet, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, etc.; Nablus, Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana, 
Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Ba’albek, Beirut, thence by 
Khedivial Line steamer to Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus and the Darda- 
nelles to Constantinople ; thence by Romanian Line S. S. to Pirzus 
and Athens; then to Patras, Austrian Line steamer to Corfu and 
Brindisi, rail to Naples, traveling thence to Boston in accordance with 
the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


TOUR B, ninety days. Sailing from New Ydrk, Wednesday, May 
14, 1913, by Austro-American Line S.S., via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; thence rail and Corinth to Athens; steamer to Alex- 
andria ; rail to Cairo, with excursions to the Pyramids of Gizeh and 
the = ers Port Said, Austrian Line steamer to Jaffa; seventeen days 
in Palestine, yisiting Jerusalem and vicinity, Jericho, the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Damascus, Nazareth, Tiberias, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, etc.; steamer Haifa to Port Said, thence to Naples, traveling 
thence to Boston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1, 


TOUR C, eighty days. Sailing from New York, Saturday, May 
24, 1913, by Austro-American Line S. S. via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; rail to Athens; Russian Line steamer to Alexan- 
dria; rail to Cairo, and Port Said to Jaffa; nine days in the Holy Land, 
visiting Jerusalem and vicinity, including Olivet, Jerusalem, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, etc.; Khedivial Line steamer 
affa to Port Said, thence Orient line to Naples, traveling thence to 

ston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


Sailing from New York, 
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A Christian Workers’ Library 
for Home or School 








Send a Dollar Now 


Send one dollar with your ofder and remit two dollars a month for five months, or send 
Ten Dollars Cash. ‘The books will be forwarded at once, carriage charges prepaid. 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 
By Pror. IRA M. PRICE, University of Chicago. A scholarly 
treatment of the story of the various versions of the Bible. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Widely used as a text-book. Equally suited 
to the reference library of the every-day Bible student. 1.50. 


Archeology’s Solution of Old Testament Puzzles 
How Pick and Spade are Answering the Destructive Criticism of 
the Bible. By the REV, JOHN URQUHART. You have wanted 
just such a book to bring within small compass some of the chief 
results of archeological work. Cloth covers; 60 pages. 30 cents, 


Dated Events of the Old Testament 
By PROF, WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D A scholarly treatise. 
Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for the careful student, 
teacher, or preacher. $1.50. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church. 
By THERESA H. WoLcoTr. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a wealth The Students’ Illustrated 
of suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on making Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
the instruction of young people interesting. A book for all By the Rev. WILLIAM WALSER SMITH, A.B., A.M., M.D. 
church workers. $1.00, This book is illustrated with about one hundred pictures of Bible 
Light on the Old Testament from Babel . Places, and thirty-five maps, many of them in colors, With Fore- 
By the REv. A. T. CLAY, Ph.D. Anauthoritative statement of the a oe a Se phd ae 
ree jowet semeaasion Gomwerrrn one x ats eer Sow nating course of lessons for the Sunday-schoot, io be used in the 
many of the pictures never having been published before. $2.00. Ristacy. ond gengnamy Rgek, Tae Bnew 5 Ganges tr eattadive 
use in private study, in supplemental work in classes above the 
The Making of a Teacher 


elementary grades, and in teacher-training classes that desire to 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of do especially careful work in the combined fields of history and 
Public Schools, Philadelphia. ‘The text-book for use in many Sun- 








Men and Missions 

By WILLIAM T. ELLIs. ‘Men and Missions" meets the need 
which all the multitude of men who have been freshly aroused 
to an interest in the big world have felt. It is astraight putting of 
present-day world conditions concerning the greatest work in 
the world which appeals to men. The appendixes, full of meth- 
ods and missionary data, supply a realized lack. A meaty 
volume, by a newspaper man who knows American men and who 
knows the mission field by actual observation. $1.00. 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 

By WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. In this work Dr. Beecher gathers 
up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, selects the sig- 
nificant tendencies, analyzes them, and with utter fairness and 
full consideration of the value of both the higher critical and the 
ultra conservative positions, brings the reader face to face with 
most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole question. 
It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do much 
to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground. $1.50. 


Library. 





geography. 75 cents, 
day-school teacher-training classes, and has also been adopted in 
many ofthe professional reading courses for secular teachers. $1.00, 


World Wide Bible Study 


By CLAytTon S. Cooper. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do few 
other men, Out of his rich experience in promoting Bible study 
among the students of America and the Orient he has made a 
book which opens up a rare opportunity to those who would 
appropriate new treasures in Bible study and teaching. Literally 
the whole world has been searched out for its contribution to the 
kind of Bible study that grips. $1.00. ‘ 


Our Misunderstood Bible. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. This volume has gathered inte com- 
pact form many of the comments resulting irom Dr, Trumbull's 
critical study of well-known Scripture passages, and reverses 
some common notions about Bible meanings, while illuminating 
obscure passages that have puzzled many. $1.00. 


Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels. By GEORGE E. 
Croscup, B.A. The distinctive feature of this work is found in 
the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the vol- 
ume. In addition to these principal features of charts and har- 
mony there are other things: an abundant bibliography of books 
to consult, a pronouncing and explanatory dictionary of proper 
names, lists of the miracles and parables of Jesus, an outline of 
the Jewish calendar, a diagram of the Herodian family, and a 
brief record of the twelve apostles. To all of which Professor 
Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. This is destined to 
become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's 
equipment. $1.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. A rich fund of side-lights on Bibie 
characters and customs as studied in the life of the East by a keen- 
eyed American scholar who knew how to see and say the things 
that every one wants to know about Oriental customs. $1.50. 


Total, $15.05 at Regular Prices 


Books that give light on Bible study, make for improved methods in Sunday- 
school work, and inspire toward richer service, are all included in the list. 


Remember Our Terms 


I] 


At the above exceptionally low price no substitution of books or modification of terms can be allowed. 


Any single book may be ordered at the price quoted. 

The call to-day is for trained workers in every line of endeavor. 
home the result of years of study and practical experience by the various specialists. 
house of ideas and valuable suggestions. 


This library brings right to your 
Each book is a store- 


Sunday-schools and Bible classes everywhere will find this an excellent addition to their Workers’ 


If there is none in your school, this will make a good beginning. 


For the thoughtful Sunday-school worker, for the busy pastor, for the earnest Bible student, it will be 


found an invaluable addition to the library equipment. 


The Sunday School Times Company, _  - - 


- 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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00 —$1.00 down—$2.00 a month for 00 
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The Opening and Closing 
Problem 
(Continued from page 483) 
12. Lesson period, thirty minutes. 
13. Quiet music, one minute. 
14. Demonstration by one of the classes, 
three minutes, 
15. Closing prayer, one minute. 
16. Soft music. 
17. Distribution of literature. 


‘* I like that program,’’ Mr. Larr said. 
*¢ But I wish you would explain it further. 
What do you mean by the memory hymn— 
number five on the program ?”’ 

Mr. Jamieson replied: ‘* You know that 
our young people do not know from memory 
the fine old church hymns. Now, they 
ought to learn them. Six or eight could be 
learned each year. Begin by having a stanza 
sung with the book, and then without the 
book. Sing a hymn every Sunday until all 
can sing it without the book. As to what 
hymns to teach, you can procure for five 
cents a very helpful little book entitled, “he 
Best Hymns.’’’1 

** Now for number six.’’ 

** Ask some adult member of the school to 
be ready every six weeks to tell the story of 
the writing of one of the memory hymns. A 
little volume entitled, ‘Famous llymns of 
the World,’ by Sutherland (price, $1.20, 
postpaid), would furnish material for a long 
time. Then your temperance and mission- 
ary committees might take their turns. ‘They 
can get much material from your own de- 
nominational mission boards and temper- 
ance committee, and the Graded Lessons 
themselves will prove an invaluable source 
of information. In connection with the 
temperance lessons in the Primary Graded 
Series, Second Year, Part IV, and the 
Junior Graded Series, ‘Third Year, Part II], 
there are very full appendixes devoted to 
the listing of available temperance materials ; 
and for stories of our church heroes, the mis- 
sionary appendix in the Primary Text Book, 
Second Year, Part III; the missionary les- 
sons. in the Junior Series, Second Year, 
Parts III and IV; the Religious: Leaders of 
North America, Intermediate. Series, First 
Year, Part IV; the Later Christian Leaders, 
Second Year, Part HI, and A Modern 
Christian: Leader, Second Year, Part IV, 
will be found very rich in information. It 
would probably be better to appoint one 
person for this work. In the same manner 
some one should be chosen to tell the stories 
of how we have received our Bible. ‘The 
Romance of the English Bible,’1 by Faris, is 
just the kind of book for this work, ‘The 
price is twenty-five cents, postpaid. The 
talks by the pastor on the doctrines of your 
church should be short, clear, and not at all 
theological. Of course, the readers and 
singers ought to be chosen by yourself.’’ 

‘*Thank you; that fixes that all right. 
Now for number ten.” 

Mr. Jamieson answered: ‘‘ Every teagher 
and pupil must have a Bible. Your aim in 
having a drill is to make the school familiar 
with the Bible. Sometimes select a refer- 
ence, and ask all to find it as soon as possi- 
ble. Hold your watch in your hand and 
see how long it takes the whole school to 
find it. Then give another. All will be 
interested in noting the gain in rapidity. At 
other times quote a verse of Scripture, ask- 
ing all to find the verse. Sometimes ask the 
Juniors to find a verse, then the Intermedi- 
ates, then the adults. Compare the time it 
takes all three.”’ 

** Now for number fourteen. 

** Let each class in each department pre- 
pare from time to time something suggested 
by its lesson work to give to the whole 
school. The work should be under the 
direction of a committee. Let me illustrate. 


” 


‘One Junior class could recite the books of 


the Bible ; an Intermediate class could sing 
the class song; one adult class could tell 
about the work’of their Membership Com- 
mittee. ‘This will do much to unify the 
spirit of the school by increasing the interest 


| of all departments in each other.’’ 


** Well,’’ said Mr. Larr, ‘‘ you have cer- 
tainly laid out a program for me, but I must 
confess it looks fascinating. I have made up 
my mind that we shall try it. I shall present 
the matter to our teachers at our next meet- 
ing.” 

% x * 

Time, ten months after Mr. Jamieson’s 

visit to Mr. Larr: Superintendents in con- 





1 Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 



































, for the bright. red berries that~ they were al- 


LESSON FOR AUG. 18 (Mark 5 : 21-43) 


vention are having a two hours’ conference 
on ‘*How to Conduct a Sunday-school.’’ 
Mr. Jamieson is presiding. Mr. Larr speaks 
enthusiastically of a certain kind of program 
he has been using for eight months, After 
outlining the plan, he says: ‘‘Our attend- 
ance has increased thirty percent, our pupils 
know more about the Bible than ever before, 
there is more enthusiasm in regard to any 
Sunday-school problem, there are more ac- 
cessions to the church, there is larger service 
to others.”’ 
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[ A Man’s Questions overt FE. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer iy care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 





| Children at Home 





Ulrick’s Strawberry Parade 
By Helen M. Richardson 


N OLD Colonial days the boys and girls 

living in the town of Albany, New York, 

— had a quaint custom of dividing them- 

selves into companies, each company con- 

taining as many boysas girls. The children 

of different ages, even of the same family, 
belonged to different companies. 

Each company at a certain season of the 
year went in a body toa certain hill to gather 
a particular kind of berries. Every com- 
pany’s ‘‘ uniform’? consisted of pretty, light 
baskets with lids and handles, made by the 
Indians, which the children carried hung over 
one arm, and which were adorned with vari- 
ous colors, 

June was the month of strawberries, just 
as it isnow. But they grew wild in the 
meadows and on the sunny hillsides ; and 
there was no need of cultivating them, the 
wild ones were so thick. 

Many, many years ago a band of merry 
little Dutch children started out one fine 
morning in the latter part of June, armed 
with their baskets, on a strawberry hunt. 
The hill that they were bound for was the 
same one that they coasted down in winter, 
and. it was just as thickly covered with straw- 
berries in summer as it was with snow dur- 
ing the winter months, : 

What fun it -was‘to get down on: their 
hands and knees and hunt .in the tall. grass 


ways ‘sure of finding in--abundance! And 
when their baskets were-all filled they made 
a very pretty picture as they marched two by 
two through the village street, their laden 
baskets on their arms. 

This morning of which I am telling you 
the sun was very hot, and as it streamed 
down upon the uncovered head of Ulrick 
Hein, he suddenly felt dizzy. The children 
were on their way home, marching in ry 
just as they had started in the morning, 

The sun blinded Ulrick so that he could 
not see where he was going, and he wrenched 
his foot against a large stone that stood in the 
path. A sharp pain shot through his ankle ; 
but if he were todrop out of line his eompan- 
ion Hans Goldstein would also be obliged 
to do so; for a uniformed company of chil- 
dren in those good old days was just as proud 
of its appearance as is any well drilled com- 
pany that parades our streets to-day. 

If Ulrick were even to give his basket of 
berries to Hans to carry, a boy with a basket 
on each arm would spoil the appearance of 
the marchers. So he said nothing about the 
mishap, but kept pluckily on, carrying: his 
basket of strawberries just as steadily as did 
his little companion, although the color had 
left his cheeks, and two deep lines where 
his eyebrows met told that he was suffering. 

Limp he would not. Limping was not 
in the march step. Left, r—ight! That 
was where the pain stung. But down that 
little foot went just as firmly as did the left 
one, all the way through the village street, 
where every Dutch housewife stood looking 
proudly out her little low Dutch window at 
her marching boy. ‘The company disbanded at 
the church, as was the custom. No one 
knew that anything had happened to Ulrick 
until he stumbled across the stone door-step 
of his own home. 

His mother carefully pulled the wooden 
shoe from the swollen foot and bandaged it, 
calling him her brave boy, which was all the 
praise that a little Dutch boy cared for. 

- This happened over two hundred years ago. 
And Ulrick’s great grandson, himself an old 
man, often tells it to a group of interested 
boys who take a great deal of pride in pat- 
terning after this plucky little ancestor. 





WALTHAM, Mass. 


stion.—Do you think it right for a minis- 
ter and his wife to attend parties at a public 
hall and join in the dances ? 
NSWERING the question in its entirety, 
I say, without hesitation, no, But 
dividing it, I would say that whether 
it is right for the minister and his wife to 
attend the parties depends upon what kind 
of parties they are. If they are exclusively 
dancing parties, it will be better for him to 
stay away. If they are not, and dancing is 
only one feature of them and the dancing is 
prudent and respectable, I see no reason 
why he should not go if he can serve his 
Master there, or increase his influence for 
good. But no matter what kind of dancing 
it is, the minister and his wife will do well 
to refrain from it. Their example and in- 
fluence will be greater for doing so, As to 
the safe Christian view of dancing, read Trum- 
bull’s ‘* Border Lines in the Field of Doubt- 
ful Practices ’’ (Revell, $1). 





Question.—There are a great many problems 
regarding the giving of our tenth to the Lord. 
I give my tenth, but have been wondering re-e 
cently whether it would be right to use part of 
it to buy material (books, ete.) which would 
help a teacher in the study of the Sunday-school 
lesson for the benefit of himself and his class. 
Will you kindly let me know your thought 
about this? 


NY use of the tenth is right which is in 
accord with the highest principles of 
trusteeship. We are to use our tenth 

in the way that will most please and glorify 
God, for whom it has been set aside, It 
ought not to be used selfishly, or to cover 
things. which ought to be done within the 
rest of our income; but to help some one 
else with it to serve God better is surely 
right. We ought not to spend our tenth 
upon ourselves, however,.to secure our own 
increased efficiency. ‘That should be cared 
for apart from our tithe. 


Question.—In the Sunday School Times of 
April 13, in the department ‘‘A Man's Ques- 
tions,’’ is a question regarding a man and his 
wife who are ‘Theosophists, and a suggestion of 
anti- Theosophical literature. ‘That is a matter 
which has given me most serious concern, and 
I ask your indulgence while I unbosom myself 
alittle. If that man and his wife are far gone 
in Theosophy, it will be almost useless to pro- 
vide them with any literature. ‘They think they 
know more than all the wisest of the earth can 
tell them. My wife is a Theosophist and Ori- 
ental Occultist, to my great sorrow. I have 
bought several books for her to read, but she 
refuses to read them. 

With these people sin does not mean moral 
lapse, but merely the misfortune or trial of the 
**descent of spirit into matter ’’—to be evolved 
from by a process of yoga, etc. My wife seems 
to be devoid of anything like conscience. Any- 
thing that will gain her point is all right with 
her. At times it has seemed as though I must 
leave the house—so surcharged did the air 
seem to be with evil influences. ‘There are now 
no true domestic relaiions between us. I wish 
some one would advise me whether such acase 
would come under the approval of Jesus’ words 
about forsaking relatives. 

‘There are two children to whom I have tried 
to teach things from the Bible, but their mother 
declares before them that the Bible is not true! 
I wish they might be taken from under her ‘in- 
fluence, but do not know whether aman should 
break up a family violently to do so. 

EW warnings could be more timely than 

a warning against abandoning Christ 

and the simplicity of the historic 
Christian gospel for modern spiritualism, 
higher thought, New Thought, or eclectic 
movements, No people are more deluded 
than those who think that esoteric Hindoo- 
ism, Booddhism, or Behaism, have anything 
to offer which is not in the New Testament. 
The message which they are proclaiming in 
the West is borrowed from Christianity so 
far as it is true, and what is not borrowed 


“from Christianity is not true in it, 


When, however, one of these aberrations 
has made its way into a Christian home, 
bitter and divisive as its influence too often 
is, it is not of the Spirit of Christ that it 
should be allowed to break up the home. 
There may come a time when temporary 





separation, never with divorce, is necessary; 
but that is a last resort, and is not allowable 
except in the interest of others. Hard as 
the advice is, there is no other word for you 
except the counsel to be patient, to love 
ceaselessly, and to trust God to achieve a 
victory over even such deadly foes. 





Question.—I should like to get your ideas on 
evangelism-for men and beys, on good practi- 
cal methods of winning men and boys for 
Christ. ‘To get your specific answers on mat- 
ters concerning which your help is desired, | will 
ask questions : 

1. What practical methods that have been 
successfully used could a pastor employ to win 
men to Christ? 

2. I am thinking of asking men in my parish 
to join a group of men to post me for a certain 
number of meetings to talk over informally in a 
conversational way the facts and truths of the 
Christian life and the Christian Church, ete. 
The groups would be small rather than large, 
—small circles of men, ‘lhe men would un- 
derstand that their joining a group for the pur- 
pose named would not at all commit them to 
taking a Christian stand or joining the church. 
Any such step would be a matter of their own 
free will and decision later. Has this plan 
been successfully tried ? What criticisms and 
suggestions would you offer? At present this 
seems to me the most promising plan of ap- 
proaching the men of this community. The 
plan looks feasible to me. Am I mistaken? 

3. If this group-plan is feasible, what series 
of topics or published courses or booklets would 
you recommend ? 

4- What suggestions, in brief, would you offer 
for winning boys to Christ ? 


HE plans you outline are thoroughly 
practicable, and are just such as have 


been used advantageously in the Chris- ' 


tian work in our colleges and in some of our 
live working churches. ..If you will write, to 
the International Committee of the Young 
Meén’s Christian Association, 124 East: 28th 
Street, New York, you could get a list of 
Bible study courses exactly adapted to the 
plans which you have in mind. Some of 
these courses are intended for Christian men 
with a view to deepening the personal Chris- 
tian life; others for Christian men with a 
view to enlisting them in Christian service. 
Others have a more apologetic character, 
and are designed to draw men on to a study 
and acceptance of the Christian faith, . The 
latter, which you would want specially for 
your men, would include such studies as 
Bosworth’s. ‘* The Teachings of Jesus and 
His Apostles’’ (cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents); Jenks’ ‘* The Social ‘Teachings of 
Jesus ’’ (cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents), 
and one or two of the courses on the life of 
Christ. But I imagine you would have to 
work up something with more precise adap- 
tation to the type of man you will be dealing 
with in these groups. If you have some 
very thoughtful men, perhaps you could not 
do better than take up with them such a 
book as Cairns’ ‘‘ Christianity and the Mod- 
ern World ”’ (Doran, $1.25 net), or Turton’s 
*¢ The Truth of Christianity’? (Young Church- 
man Co., 75 cents), or Young’s ‘*‘ ‘Ihe Christ 
of Ilistory’? (American Tract Society, 60 
cents). 

With regard to the boys, I should think it 
would be well to make sure that you were 
using the Sunday-school to the fullest possi- 
ble extent in reaching them, If they are 
boys who can be held in Sunday-school, as 
all boys can be by right methods, you could 
probably reach them best there through 
teachers who would win. their boys and lead 
them to Christ. If they are boys who at 
present think the Sunday-school is no piace 
for them, it may. be necessary to lay hold of 
them by some special plans, and a group for 
real study that would interest the boys and 
deal with their definite needs would, I think, 
give you your best door of access to them. 
W. D. Murray’s ** What Manner of Man is 
This ?’’ published by the Association Press 
(cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents), has been 
very useful in many such classes for boys. 

Perhaps you might get light also from 
Forbush’s book, ‘*‘The Boy Problem ”’ (Pil- 
grim Press, $1.10, postpaid). 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 





Canada, ‘lhese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses orina pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 


per year, One copy, five years, $6.00. 
Free Copies pre rcs iory acai. 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except dy special request. 

Emough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
( There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inciudes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
§ shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadeipnia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also suppiy tne cther publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOI..TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Four 
Gospels 


bound by themselves in 
substantial leather binding 
with a /is¢ of the lessons 
for 1912 and the Golden 
Texts in full makes one of 
the most useful books im- 
aginable for every teacher 
and student. 











And the book is very 
thin—or a little more than 
a quarter inch with the 
covers, and it is of just the 
right size (2 74x45 inches) 
to slip into a pocket. 


This special edition 
in the American Standard 
Version (leather bound) 
will be mailed for 50 
cents by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 

There is no a zer like cleanly 
7 ne ey at is why the But. 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











»OYS’ HOMES Wanted 
In Pennsylvania 


An attractive, healthy bo ears old, is homeless 
and waiting to be seaaived by Re Christian family to 


be raised as t! own, A home ‘er two broth- 
ers, 7 ‘nok years of age, prefera one family. A 
— is also wanted 


jor two brothers, 5 and 3), ears of 
terms on which chil on asp pl jaced and further 
es ulars write to the Chi "s pat Society of 

a ca 419 S. 1 th: t., P lindelp ja. 











WOODROW WILSON 


HAS A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
ABOUT 


The Young People and the Church 


PRICE, LEATHER, 50 CENTS 
PAPER, 10 CENTS 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO, 
1031 WALNUT ST., = - Puirapevenia, Pa, 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
tor the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. . 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
maperetectery price, Judl cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jora sample copy 
E Century Co., Union Square, New York 


“AALLOWE uy mig 


25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 om eons nae copy by by mail. 


de ae 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN cc CO.» New York. or r Chicago 
: ‘ 


+ SHAW FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Ltc. 
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=< BELLS = 


Poa McSuane Bes Foenory Co., Bsirmont, Ma., 





Permanent relief is secured 
only by removing roots and 
A-Corn Salve docs that easily 


L} Corns 


all. 


| quickly and safely, and costs only 1 
cents at druggists’ or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co.. Philadelphia 
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Books Worth Noting | 





The Mysteries of Grace (By the Rev. 
pone Thomas, M.A.) is a volume of sermons 
y a leading Baptist minister of Liverpool, 
England, who is also well known in America. 
His work is marked by intellectual vigor of 
no mean order, and this, together with fine 
exegetical power, firm grasp of essential 
truth, and real force of expression, makes 
these sermons almost as great a pleasure to 
read as they must have been to hear. ‘The 
title is appropriate to all the twenty-one ser- 
mons, which are concerned with themes of 
grace, and glorify the grace of Jesus Christ, 
and the God of all grace. (Doran. $1.50, 

net). 
% 


The Great Doctrines of the Bible 
(By William Evans, D.D).—The author is 
on the staff of the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, and is a born teacher. He gives 
here in an analytic form the substance of his 
lectures on Biblical Theology. ‘The leading 
doctrines of the faith are set forth from 
Scripture under appropriate headings, sup- 
ported by abundant quotation and enforced 
by cogent arguments. ‘The book will be of 
the greatest service for instruction in Bible 
classes, and also for private Bible study as a 
thevough and safe guide to the fundamental. 
doctrines of the Christian faith. With clear- 
ness, balance, force, and a constant appeal 
to Scripture, Dr. Evans provides materia 
that will put force and fiber into every one 
who studies this book, Bible in ‘hand. 
(Chicago: The Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents.) 


% 


South American Problems (By Rob- 
ert E. Speer, D.D.).—Dr. Speer’s visit to 
South America was prolific of good. Roman 
Catholics vigorously attacked the conclusions 
reached, ‘This text-book is Dr. Speer’s 
calm and classic answer. He sketches the 
great past, the greater present, the educa- 
\Obibeptioblem, the political problem, and 
7 ssionary problem, He concludes: 
‘©The ideals which the Roman Catholic 
Cliurch has held in South America are in- 
tolerable ideals.’’ ** The Roman Catholic 
Church has given South America neither the 
religion, the ethics, nor the politics of the 
New Testament.’’ ‘*In Chile one-third of 
the births are illegitimate, sixty percent of 
the people are illiterate, and ninety-eight per- 
cent are Roman Catholic.’’ Estimates vary | 
from ‘‘none of the priests are pure,’ to | 
‘sone-half of the priests are pure.’’ Dr. 
Speer says, indeed, that the Catholic Church | 
of South America is not recognizable as the ; 
same church as the Catholic Church in | 
| America. We must be certain of our facts ; 
| we need not be polemical; but we must be | 
| evangelical. We should be unfaithful to | 
| our duty if we kept out of South America. | 
(New York: Student Volunteer Movement | 
for Foreign Missions. Cloth, 75 cents; | 
paper, 50 cents.) 














| 
° | 

The Intermediate Worker and His | 
Work (by Edward S. Lewis).—There has 
been so much of theory that it is really re- | 
freshing to those grappling with Intermediate 
problems to read a book like this that covers | 
every phase of the question at the present 
time, giving practical suggestions and imme- 
diate aid to all who recognize their need. 
The teacher baffled by the class of boys or 
girls who have outgrown their childhood 
| finds here the means of growth in new meth- 
| ods of holding and winning the class, new 

principles of teaching, concrete illustrations 

| which will challenge the teacher’s personal 
| experience and help to make local appli- | 
cation. 

The main objectives for the Intermediates, 
class, snd-department organization, the sub- | 
_| ject of the Graded Lessons, are all treated 
acmirably, The teacher who has ‘‘ organ- | 
| ized the class,’’ and faces helplessiv the 
questions, ** What are my duties ?’’ ‘* What | 
shall we do now ?’? will find the means of } 
answeringthem, The chapter entitled, ‘* The 
Hiouse We Live In,’’ will be of value to the 
teacher who does not know how to meet the | 
| sex problem. The closing chapter, ‘* The 
| Teacher as a Friend,’’ not only quickens 
| the thought, but gives the teacher new ideas 
| of helpfulness. 

This is one of the books for specialization 
ot Intermediate workers adopted by the In- 





| 





} ernment for the governors.”’ 


| portrayed here. 


ternational Sunday School Association. (Jen- 
nings & Graham. 55 cents.) 


b 


American - Japanese Relations: An 
Inside View of Japan’s Policies.and Pur- 

ses (By K. K. Kawakami).—A Japanese 
journalist can use good English‘and use it 
trenchantly. Mr. Kawakami has given us a 
cogent consideration of three mooted ques- 
tions : the Manchurian question, the Korean 
question, and the Japanese - Immigration 
question. He isa staunch defender at Je. 
pan’s policies and conduct; he feels that 
there is scarcely a policy that cannot be de- 
fended. This sometimes leads to severe 
judgment on other peoples that needs to be 
qualified ; notably in the discussion of the 
Korean question the author stresses the 
weak traits of the Koreans as against Japan’s 
strength, and leaves the other side of the 
picture untouched. He masses statistics and 
diplomatic correspondence. He makes the 
Far East to be the Near West, with America 
as a vital nexus, He is caustic in his con- 
demnation of jingoism about a ‘ warlike 
Japan.’”’ He is scathing in his treatment 
of the San Francisco Japanese-Korean Ex- 
clusion League. He asserts the indispen- 
sableness of the Japanese laborer to the 
development of the Pacific Coast. He 
maintains that, with the existing restrictions, 
‘the flower of Japan’’ would make good 


American citizens, if naturalization were 
encouraged (Revell. $2, net.) 
< 


China’s New Day (By Isaac T. Head- 
land, D. D.).—Marvelous is the development 
of flowers under the pressure of electricity. 
Equally marvelous is the opening of a nation 
under the pressure of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. ‘The author of ‘Court Life in 
China ’’ knows well how to run the kinema- 
color machine. ‘*Sending the New Testa- 
ment into a Palace’’ inaugurates a new 
régime. Chinese who can to-day plan interna- 


tional lines of Pacific steamships are no longer 
‘* undesirable citizens.’? The Chinese ‘‘ new. 
woman’? gives you decidedly a new thrill. 


The word ‘‘ college’’ has charms to soothe 
the Chinese breast. Dr. Ida Kahn con- 
vinees” yousthat Chinese doctors and nurses 
are making history, The miracle-working 
printing-press and the knhowledge-loving 
scholar: meet in the ‘sehool-book and’ the 
Bible, and you have a twentieth century 
** Revival of Learning.’’ Religion founda- 
tions it all, The mission school was the 
rocking-ground for the Chinese cradle of 
liberty. It was there the Revolutionists 
learned their slogan: ‘*We believe in a 
government for the governed, and not a gov- 
(West Med- 
ford, Mass, : The Central Committee on the 
United Study of Missions; cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents. ) 
% 


Alexander McLaren (By E. T. Mc- 
Laren). Dr. McLaren of Manchester has 
been so widely known, even to his inmost 
thought, through his writings, that it might 
be supposed that a biography had little to 
add. But the compact account of his life 
by Miss McLaren shows that this impression 
would be a mistake. While all that can be 
told of this eminently holy man in the usual 
relations of life is in closest harmony with 
his writings, there is another side of equal 
value which those writings do not disclose. 
Dr. McLaren, as father, friend, and espe- 
cially in his life as husband, is beautifully 
When he lost his wise and 
gracious wife, his grief prostrated him, and 
lris strength came back only after a trip to 
Australia. Somehow these traits are needed 
to complete the picture we form of him, and 
bring us nearer to him than even his writ- 
ings. There are pleasant references to his 
twenty years of labor in the service of the 
readers of The Sunday School ‘Times, which 


| ‘brought him shoals of American letters, 


American visitors too.’’ In later years he 
felt a poignant regret at his never having 
seen America—a_ regret shared widely 
among us, for he was loved as widely as he 
was known. ‘(Doran, $1.50, net.) 


(Lesson for Aug. 
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EDUCATION AL 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
Recommends t if » public and private 
schools 1m all parts of che. country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.O.Pratt,Mgr. 


THE COOK | ACADEMY 


GLENDALE COLLERE 
state cada aC Savors ee 


a Ra 


Honor Men in leading co y mlovatian, 

Domestic Science, peas a Siceghe ¥ moral, No 

promatty, tow \ 7 tobacco,or hazing. ip .00 to » $400. 00, 
talogue fi Rav. O. 5S: Krreper, D.D., 


The Teachers College of indianapoiis 


fs ie | B, Jpekpoe Memorial Bide. As Anqrodined 


all grades 
of tea teachin a em 4 three, and four year courses. Pub- 
Drawing, Music, Domestic Science, Ast, 

, AL) Work. Training of | Kisserpertnsrs. 


com. 12, Catalog. aH, — US Biker. 5 res., 301 
Washington and Tusculum College 


Ideal Equcem our Son or 
Daughter. "Strong | ‘acult oral community. 
Beautiful scenery ealthful climate, Broad and 
liberal courses. Positive Christian influences. 
prpenese very reasonable. For catalogue write the 

» Rev. C. O. Gear. D.D., Greeneville, Tenn. 












































THE BARTTORP. SCHOOL. or 
A ike pe! PEDAGOGY. 
ree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
he seminaries. 
oie Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
sitions in all kinds of Christian service in chutch, 
sunday-school, mission and settjement work. 
Correspondence rses for teacher training. 
Demand for trained workers greater than sup< 
ply. Address Dean E. H. Knicut, Hartford, Conn. 


STETSON UNIVERSITY Petz 


1 of Taberal units required for entrance to College 
Liberal - Arts. . Sarees of Bortherp Students 
the Winter” Law, 


Libera! Arts, jence,. 2x 
-by Messrs. De nd, Stetson, os 
Rockefeller, Sarnegi¢, and oth ers. 

at Ye 


se »., DeLand, Fis. 








apmeetng 
endow 
Sampson, 
‘For tata 
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The Western ‘Theolo 
N. S. Piresbaitgh, Pa. fous 
mbly, a complete modern theological cur- 
riculuth, with elective courses leading to the degree of 
B. Graduate courses of the University. of Pitts- 
burgh, leading to degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., are 
open to properly qualified students of the Seminary. 
Exceptional library facilities—34, volumes. A new 
dormitory, equipped with latest modern improvements, 
including dining-room, gymnasium and social hall, is 
now vendly for occupancy, - Next — opens Septem- 

17,1912. For information apply ¢ 

a280, Pu.D., D.D. 


Presipent James A 
The Gordon School 
Founded by A. J. Gordon. Consolidated 
with Newton Theological Institution. Com- 
bines evangelistic spirit with high educa- 
tional standards. Boston advantages. Trains 
men and women for foreign and home 
missions, pastorate, evangelism, city. mis- 
sions, pastoral assistance, Sunday Scliool, 
etc. Two years course. Bible courses, 
Life of Christ, Theology, Homiletics, Rhet- 
oric, Pedagogy, Greek, Missions, Church 
History, Eyangelism, etc. . Distinguished 
lecturers. ‘'welvein Faculty. ‘Tuition free. 
Practical public and personal work. Address 


DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD 
The Gordon School Boston, Mass. 








oi Seminary 


d by the General As‘ 




















This little space is used for a big purpose,— 
to suggest that you send for a Sunday School 
Times catalog of needed books. Will you? 


The Deciding Voice of the 
Monuments in Biblical Criticism 
By Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL. D., Lecturer 


on Biblical. Archeology, Xenia 1, Ut Sem.; Editor 
Archeological Dept., ‘the Sunday School Times. 


A Scientific Work in Popular Form. 


ress. 325 pp., 8vo, $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 
ntil October 1, advance orders $1.25, postpaid. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY, Oberlin, O. 





In 














Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 


journey. 








makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and alittle sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. 


Try it. 




















